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HENRY HUDSON’S VOYAGE AND ITS RESULTS IN TRADE AND 
COLONIZATION.* 


One of the most interesting events 
in American history is the discovery 
of New York Bay and the explora- 
tion of the Hudson River. Quite 
apart from its local interest, the ac- 
count of Henry Hudson’s voyage in 
the Half-Moon, from beginning to 
end is full of romantic incident. 
Whatever other navigators may have 
entered the Bay of New York, or 
caught a glimpse of or even explored 
its noble river before him, the ex- 
ploration made by Henry Hudson 
possesses over the others not only the 
great advantage of having been care- 
fully made and circumstantially re- 
ported, but of having never been lost 
sight of from the time of its occur- 
rence to the present day. It bore 
fruit immediately in trading voyages 
begun the very next year; in tem- 
porary settlements upon the banks of 
the great river within five years 


after it had thus become known to 
the world; and finally, in regular 
colonization and permanent occupa- 
tion by a civilized community 
through a period of nearly three cen- 
turies. It will therefore never lose 
any of its importance and signifi- 
cance, and hence we shall ever be 
justified in regarding with interest 
the arrival of the Half-Moon in Sep- 
tember, 1609. 

From the fifteenth century to the 
nineteenth, from the Cabots to Sir 
John Franklin, Baron Nordenskjold, 
and Lieutenant De Long, the- ignis 
fatuus of a passage through the fro- 
zen Artic to the torrid zone of India 
has been almost constantly pursued, 
and with disappointment or disaster 
almost as constantand certain. Until 
within a comparatively recent period 
the object which prompted men to Arc- 
tic voyages was not the verifying of a 


*From ‘‘The Memorial History of New York.” 
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fond and visionary fancy, or the 
higher aims of geographical and 
scientific discovery. It was purely 
commercial, and therefore intensely 
practical. It was believed by the 
Cabots and, as Motley tells us, by the 
Dutch cosmographers after them, 
that a good ten thousand miles of 
travel—not to speak of peril from the 
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warships of Spain—might be saved, 
if the passage to India could be ef- 


fected by the north. It may there- 
fore be accounted to the credit of 
Sebastian Cabot that he kept himself, 
and quite as persistently held others 
to that idea. But when towards the 
close of his eventful life Cabot left 
the service of Spain and returned to 
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that of England, as a result we see 
English adventurers setting out for 
the Arctic regions as early as the year 
1553. Having himself failed in the 
northwest, and others also, Cabot, as 
Grand Pilot of England, directed Sir 
Hugh Willoughby and_ Richard 
Chancellor to steer northeastward. 
Again in 1556, he cheered on with 


hopes of the great discovery the 
brave Stephen Burrough, who in the 
service of the Muscovy Company of 
London, reached and partially ex- 
plored the dual-island of Nova Zembla 
and the neighboring coasts, while Pet 
and Jackman made a similar voyage 
in 1580. Then the bold but disap- 
pointing work was taken up by Hol- 
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land. In 1594, 1595 and 1596, coura- 
geous men and skilful pilots were 
found willing to conduct the Repub- 
lic’s flag along the dangerous course 
and show the way to wondering 
Europe. The terrible experiences re- 
lated by the survivors of the last ex- 
pedition, who spent the winter of 
1596-1597 on the dreary and deadly 
shore of Nova Zembla, effectually 
discouraged enterprise in that direc- 
tion for some years. But Plancius 
and Linschoten, ardent promoters of 
the former undertakings, were not so 
easily disheartened. The reward of 
twenty-five thousand florins held out 
by the States-General as the premium 
upon success in Arctic exploration 
was still before the country, and was 
Accord- 


sure to tempt adventurers. 
ingly we find that nearly twelve years 
after the wintering on Nova Zembla 
there was another ship ready to pro- 
ceed from the harbor of Amsterdam 
in quest of the northeast passage. 


Its captain and pilot was Henry 
Hudson, an English mariner, exper- 
ienced in northern voyaging, who 
had distinguished himself consider- 
ably in the service of the Muscovy 
Company of London. 

Of the parentage of Henry Hudson 
and of his personal history previous 
to 1607, little has been learned, 
and what is advanced concerning it 
is mostly conjecture. The whole 
period of his life known to us ex- 
tends over little more than four years, 
from April 19, 1607, to June 21, 1611. 
During these few years his fame rests 
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upon four voyages which all had in 
view the same object, to pass through 
Polar seas to the spicy Orient. In 
1607, Hudson sailed in the employ of 
the Muscovy Company and _ pene- 
trated as far as the latitude of Spitz- 
bergen, or within ro degrees of the 
North Pole. In 1608, again for the 
Muscovy merchants of London, he 
sailed further to the east, and be- 
came familiar with the regions 
around Nova Zembla. Returning to 
England before the end of the year, 
the news of his exploits spread 
abroad, and reached ears ever eager 
for such information in the city of 
Amsterdam. Some represent Hud- 
son as having offered his services to 
his Dutch masters ; others assert dis- 
tinctly that he was invited to enter 
their employ. With men so keenly 
bent on one great project as Hudson, 
Plancius, and Linschoten, it would 
need but slight solicitation to bring 
them together in the pursuit of it. 
Perhaps before the year 1608 had 
closed Hudson was in Amsterdam, 
for personal conference with the Di- 
rectors upon the subject of the ex- 
pedition. The magnates of the great 
Company, however, were disposed to 
delay matters. This was a mere 
speculative venture, with no commer- 
cial advantages clearly or at least im- 
mediately in sight. They desired Hud- 
son .to postpone the voyage for a 
whole year, a serious objection to a 
man of his ardor and energy. But 
fortunately for the enterprise, an as- 
tute diplomat represented one of 
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France’s greatest kings, Henry IV., 
as ambassador in Holland. It needed 
but a hint to put President Jeannin 
in communication with the distin- 
guished English navigator, and noth- 
ing but the promptness of the Dutch 
merchants prevented Captain Hud- 
son from following in the footsteps 
of Verrazano in the interest of 
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with Captain Hudson in behalf of 
the Company, the other two were the 
navigator himself and_ his friend 
Jodocus Hondius, the celebrated 
cartographer, formerly of London, 
but now of Amsterdam, who was 
present at this conference in the ca- 
pacity of interpreter and witness. 
The delegation of this important 
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France. No sooner did the East In- 
dia Directors learn of the French 
negotiations than at once they came 
to terms with Hudson. On January 
8, 1609, a small company of four ear- 
nest men assembled in one of the rooms 
of the East India Company’s buildings. 
Two of them were a committee with 
power to enter into an agreement 


work to a committee evinces the 
haste which it now seemed necessary 
to employ in order to anticipate the 
French ambassador, who in a letter 
dated January 25th was compelled to 
inform his sovereign that Hudson 
was no longer at liberty to serve him. 

In the Royal Archives at the Hague 
is preserved a manuscript history of 
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the East India Company written 
by the counselor P. Van Dam, who 
served as their legal adviser from 
1652 to 1706, Attached to this 
document is a copy of the contract 
between Henry Hudson and the 
Company. From it we learn that the 
Directors bound themselves to equip 
a vessel of sixty tons burden for a 
voyage to the North, around the 
northern extremity of Nova Zembla, 
to continue on that parallel until he 
could turn to the south and steer for 
India. For this voyage the Directors 
engaged to pay Hudson “as well for 
his outfit as for the support of his 
wife and children” the sum of eight 
hundred florins ($320), and “in case 
he do not come back (which God 
prevent) the Directors shall further 
pay to his wife two hundred florins 
($80) in cash ;” if he should be suc- 
cessful in his quest, the Directors 
promised to reward him “in their 
discretion.” 

Nearly three months intervened 
between the signing of this contract 
and the sailing of the Half-Moon 
from Amsterdam. Preparations for 
the severe experiences to be expected 
were thus made under the personal 
direction of the navigator who was 
so familiar with them; but the ap- 
pliances of those times could but ill 
provide against the inevitable hard- 
ships, as compared with those which 
made possible the successful accom- 
plishment of this same passage by 
Nordenskjold in our own day. Dur- 
ing these months we may be certain 


that frequent intercourse took place 
between the English captain, the 
learned Plancius, and the veteran 
navigator Linschoten. Hudson par- 
ticularly desired to be furnished with 
maps prepared by Plancius. And 
thus equipped, and stimulated by re- 
newed studies and profitable converse 
with kindred minds, Captain Hudson 
sailed from Amsterdam on April 4th, 
and out of the Zuyder Zee, through 
the channel between Texel and North 
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Holland, on April 6th, 1609. Scarce 
a month later the northeast journey 
was already abandoned, the ice pre- 
venting him from reaching Nova 
Zembla. Then, Van Meteren tells us 
—who died in 1612, and whose work 
must therefore have been published 
less than three years after Hudson’s 
voyage—then Hudson made a propo- 
sition to his crew of twenty men to 
choose between two alternatives, 
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The one was to proceed westward, 
and seek for a passage across the 
continent of America, about the lati- 
tude of forty degrees north, “induced 
thereto by charts which a certain 
Captain Smith had sent him from 
Virginia.” The other was to attempt 
to reach India by way of Davis’ strait 
across the Pole to the northwest. 
The crew selected the latter course : 
but from every subsequent detail of 
the voyage it is evident that Hudson 
deliberately steered in the former 
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direction. Orit may be that a severe 
storm disconcerted his movements; 
for Van Meteren informs us that in 


latitude 44° he landed on the 
coast of New France in order to re- 
place his foremast with a new one 
cut from the virgin forest. From 
this point he kept on along our coast 
southward until he came upon Cape 
Cod, discovered by Gosnold in 1602 ; 
but on Hudson’s maps it had been 


wrongly placed, we are told by De 
Laet, so that he thought this was 
undiscovered land and gave it the 
name of New Holland. Standing 
out to sea to the south and east he 
did not see land again until he 
reached the vicinity of Chesapeake 
Bay. Thence he coasted northward, 
entered Delaware Bay, sighted the 
coast of New Jersey, and on Wednes- 
day September 2nd, 1609, at 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, the Half-Moon cast 
her anchor in a “ great lake of water, 
as we could judge it to be.” To the 
northward were seen high hills, “a 
very good land to fall in with, and a 
pleasant land tosee.” The hills were 
the Navesinks, and the lake was the 
Lower Bay. 

For about ten days Hudson re- 
mained in the Lower Bay, shifting 
his position occasionally, sending out 
boats to cautiously sound the broad 
expanse of waters and ascertain the 
channel, and dealing distrustfully 
with the savages that flocked around 
his ship. At one time the boat was 
sent between the Narrows to explore 
the bay beyond; but it was a fatal 
mission resulting in the death of 
Coleman, one of the crew, whether 
by accident or design, shot through 
the throat with an arrow. At last, 
on September 12th, the Half-Moon 
was steered into the opening be- 
tween the “small steep hills” which 
Verrazano had described, and went 
up two leagues, which if it were 
measured exactly from the Narrows 
would have brought her about oppo- 
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site the Battery. And now begins the 
oft-told story of Hudson’s ascent and 
descent of the river that immortal- 
izes his name and commemorates his 
exploit. The logbook of his English 
mate Robert Juet, which has the 
charm of quaintness and the advan- 
tage of being written by an eyewit- 
ness on the very spot where these first 
impressions of our noble river were 
received, gives a very circumstantial 
account of the journey, with the inci- 
dents attending, which are all famil- 
iar. On the 2oth of September the 
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head of navigation was reached for a 
vessel of the Half-Moon’s size, but a 
boat was sent ahead to sound the 
river further up. On the 22nd of 
September the boat had gone up 
nearly twenty-seven miles beyond the 
present anchorage of the Half-Moon, 
and now the disappointing conclu- 
sion was forced upon the ship’s com- 
pany that their dream of a Northwest 
passage must be abandoned. There 
were but seven feet of water at that 
distance, and the river ever growing 
narrower and more shallow, Hither- 


ad 


to there had been nothing to discour- 
age the belief that the river they were 
on might be a strait like Magellan’s 
at the southern extremity of the hem- 
isphere. For long stretches that 
strait drew its banks together to 
within even a smaller distance than 
that which separated the shores of 
this great River of the Mountains. 
But the report now brought by the 
master’s mate was fatal to their 
hopes. This was a river, and nota 
strait ; they had reached the head of 
navigation, “and found it to be at an 
end for shipping to go in.” Ac- 
cordingly on the 23d the anchor was 
weighed and the descent of the river 
was begun. On. October 4th the 
weather being fair and the wind 
favorable, the Half-Moon sailed out 
again from between the headlands of 
the Narrows, the first vessel to leave 
the port of New York direct for 
Europe. She stood straight across 
the ocean, discarding the ordinary 
course by way of the West Indies 
and the Canaries, for as Juet con- 
cludes, ‘“‘We continued our course 
toward England without seeing any 
land by the way, all the rest of this 
month of October; and on the 7th 
of November, 1609, the Half-Moon 
arrived safely at Dartmouth. 

The English authorities no sooner 
ascertained whence the Half-Moon, a 
Dutch ship with an English captain 
had come, than they detained both 
ship and captain. Eventually Hud- 
son was permitted to send his reports 
to the Directors of the East India 
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Company, and the Half-Moon reached 
Amsterdam in July, 1610; but it is 
very uncertain whether Hudson was 
permitted to proceed thither. The 
following yearin June 1611, he ended 
a life of heroic adventure amid the 
very regions that had tempted him 
so often to bold endeavors. The 
manner of his death was cruel in the 
extreme, sent adrift by his mutinous 
crew amid ice-fields in an open boat ; 
yet it was not an inappropriate close 
to a career such as his, and in this 
respect resembled that of the Dutch 
Arctic traveler, William Barents, 
whose exploits had no doubt helped 
to fire Hudson’s ambition. 

The Dutch East India Company 
had sent Henry Hudson to the north- 
east, or northwest, to seek in either 
direction a way to China and the 
East Indies by sailing through the 
Arctic seas. When it was reported 
by him that, failing in this, he had 
discovered unknown regions, or at 
least explored regions but little 
known before, on the continent of 
North America—the Company was 
prohibited by the express terms of its 
charter from utilizing such discover- 
ies, But Hudson’s report was not 
lost upon other portions of the com- 
mercial world centered at Amster- 
dam ; nor were the Directors of the 
Company in their private capacity 
debarred from engaging in mercan- 
tile enterprises beyond the limits in- 
dicated by the charter. The papers 
forwarded by Hudson from England 
to his employers at length reached 


Amsterdam in the spring of 1610, 
while the Half-Moon did not return 
until July. But at that time a num- 
ber of merchants, having associated 
together, were already prepared to 
send a vessel back to the parts 
whence she had come. A portion of 
her crew were at once induced to en- 
list in this new enterprise, and Hud- 
son’s Dutch mate was made captain 
or master of this vessel. 

The chief consideration which led 
to these earliest voyages to the shores 
of the Hudson River was the estab- 
lishment of a profitable trade in furs. 
This constituted by far the greatest 
proportion of the very extensive 
trade with the Muscovy States, or 
Archangel in Russia. But this valu- 
able staple, for which the climate of 
Holland assured a ready sale, had to 
be purchased at Archangel in com- 
petition with other merchants as in 
any other civilized market. In the 
New World, it was ascertained, there 
was an inexhaustable supply of the 
same article, equal in quality, and 
obtainable by the inexpensive expe- 
dient of barter with the natives in 
whose eyes cheap and bright uten- 
sils were much more desirable than 
the gold of European currencies. 
When the sailors who had first come 
out in the Half-Moon saw their In- 
dian friends for the second time, their 
persons were adorned with ax-heads 
and shovel-blades given in payment 
for furs. Such articles whether 
prized by the Indians for use or orna- 
ment, would inevitably assure a pro- 
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fitable return upon the beaver and 
other skins obtained for them. 

There is little doubt that the ves- 
sel dispatched in 1610 returned with 
a cargo that realized a satisfactory 
profit for her owners, thus confirm- 
ing the previous accounts of the 
country. Meanwhile interest in the 
regions brought to notice by Hud- 
son’s voyage had spread to other 
cities of the land besides Amsterdam. 
A number of merchants residing at 
Rotterdam, Hoorn, and Enkhuizen, 
then the most active commercial 
towns next to the metropolis, having 
heard something concerning a new 
navigable river and countries there- 
about, but perhaps designedly kept 
in ignorance as to its exact location, 
brought pressure to bear upon the 
magistrates of their respective cities 
to demand for them, from either the 
Provincial or the General Govern- 
ment, precise information and official 
charts, so that they too might dis- 
patch vessels thither. 

Possessed of this information, some 
of the five ships mentioned by name 
in the charter of 1614 were no doubt 
despatched to the new quarter early 
in the year 1612. Of one of these ships, 
Henry Christiaensen was captain, 
master or skipper, as the commander 
of a merchant vessel was then vari- 
ously designated. On the testimony 
of Wassenaer, living at that time, a 
resident of Amsterdam, and thus a 
fellow-townsman of Christiaensen’s, 
the latter had been favorably im- 
pressed with the country about the 


mouth of the Hudson after but a 
brief glance at it. Sailing with a 
heavily laden ship from the West In- 
dies towards Holland he approached 
our Lower Bay, but he dared no en- 
ter or anchor having in mind the fate 
of a former vessel from a neighboring 
city in North-Holland which had 
stranded here and had been wrecked. 
We have no other account of this ves- 
sel or of the errand upon which it 
was sent and which ended so disas- 
trously; and hence, we incidentally 
learn that unrecorded voyages must 
have been made, perhaps in more 
instances than this during those early 
years after Hudson’s. The glimpse 
which Christiaensen had obtained 
sufficed to kindle within him a strong 
desire to revisit these regions. He 
succeeded in awakening a similar en- 
thusiasm on the part of his friend 
Adriaen Block. The two at first 
chartered a_ vessel together, they 
themselves going with it to America, 
but placing her in command of a 
Captain Ryser, which appears strange 
when we reflect that both of them 
were competent sea-captains. With- 
out definite data to fix the exact time 
of this voyage it is probable that it 
took piace in the year 1612; when 
perhaps, one or two others of the five 
ships named in the charter of 1614 
may also have been despatched in 
pursuance of the information gained 
through the mediation of the States 
of Holland in the autumn of 1611. 
We may perhaps even specify that 
these were the Nightingale under 
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Captain Thys Volkertsen of Amster- 
dam, and the Fortune of Hoorn, 


under Captain Cornelius Jacobsen 
Mey or May; but the time of these 


THE HALF-MOON LEAVING AMSTERDAM. 


The illustration indicates the spot whence 
all vessels took their departure for long sea 
voyages. The tower was called ‘‘Schreyers 
Toren,” or ‘‘Weeper’s Tower, because 
here leave was taken of relatives and 
friends who were usually in a tearful con, 
dition as the ship proceeded on her way 
out of the harbor into the Zuyder Zee. It is 
unquestionably at this point that the Half- 
Moon cast off her moorings and began her 
eventful journey in 1609. 


In regard to the subsequent fate of the 
Half-Moon, we are told by Brodhead that 
she was shipwrecked on the island of Mau- 
ritius in 1615, which information he derives 
from the East India Company’s ‘‘Ship- 
book.” But Mr. Murphy (Henry Hudson in 
Holland) gives the entry of this book, and 
while the remark ‘‘ wrecked on the island of 
Mauritius” appears opposite a companion 
ship, that opposite the Half-Moon is ‘‘ not 
heard from.” 
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earliest undertakings cannot be stated 
with certainty. 

Christiaensen and Block returning 
in their chartered ship brought with 
them, besides a cargo of peltries, two 
sons of chiefs, to whom were given 
the names of Valentine and Orson. 
The exhibition of these Indians con- 
tributed largely towards exciting an 
interest in America throughout the 
United Provinces. It is at least 
abundantly evident that the two 


friends themselves were satisfied with 
the result of their experiment as a 
commercial venture, for each now 
prepared to set out once more in 
command of a separate vessel—Chris- 
tiaensen of the Fortune (of Amster- 
dam) and Block of the Tiger—having 


also enlisted other “adventurers” or 
merchants to share in the enterprise. 
It may be supposed that these two 
vessels sailed early in 1613. As the 
result of his experiences on this trip 
Christiaensen came to the conclusion 
that it would be more advantageous 
to remain in America. He perceived 
that the trade in furs would obviously 
be very much advanced if a somewhat 
permanent settlement were estab- 
lished on some point or points along 
the Great River. The Indians could 
thereby become accustomed to bring- 
ing their skins to a fixed locality as a 
market. Naturally he first selected 
as the most appropriate place for 
such a market the island of Manhat- 
tan. Several rude houses built main- 
ly of boards and roofed with great 
strips of bark peeled from the trees 


around them, were constructed here 
under Christiaensen’s supervision, 
and historians attempt to identify the 
very spot. But although he provided 
himself with a place of abode on the 
island, Christiaensen at the same time 
diligently explored the bays, creeks 
and inlets of the immediate vicinity 
in every direction in order to effect 
negotiations with the natives. 


While Christiaensen was thus vari- 
ously employed, and while perhaps 
his comrade Block had either gone 
back to Fatherland or was exploring 
some other part of the coast, a visit 
of startling import was made to Man- 
hattan Island in November, 1613, 
when an armed and strongly manned 
English ship sailed up into the Bay. 
On beholding the trading-camp in 
the midst of a wilderness the English- 
men were greatly surprised, but upon 
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finding that the traders were of the 
rival nation of the Dutch, their sur- 
prise changed into wrath. On the 
basis of John Cabot’s view of so 
much of the continent of North 
America as he could gain from the 
deck of his ship in 1497, the English 
claimed all of that continent north of 
Florida as their own. The com- 
mander of the vessel now before 
Christiaensen’s trading-post, Cap- 
tain Samuel Argall, had just been 
engaged in an exploit which had 
given practical effect to this claim. 
With a squadron of three armed ships 
he had been sent from Virginia to dis- 
lodge the French settlements on the 
Bay of Fundy. The overwhelming 
force at his command secured the 
complete success of this undertaking, 
and on November 9g, 1613, the ships 
left Nova Scotia on their return voy- 
age. A storm scattered the vessels; 
one foundered in mid-ocean; a sec- 
ond was driven to the Azores whence 
it returned to England; while the 
third bearing Captain Argall himself, 
was forced to seek shelter in our bay. 
If the French could not be tolerated 
on what was claimed as English ter- 
ritory, neither could the Dutch. The 
alternative of destruction or tribute 
being placed before the handful of 
traders the latter was naturally cho- 
sen and Argall could depart with the 
satisfaction of having made an addi- 
tional conquest, and thereby once 
more vindicating his country’s title 
to this portion of America. But the 
people he had to deal with in the 


present instance were not so easily 
turned from their purposes of com- 
mercial or colonial enterprise. 
Undismayed by this unpleasant in- 
terruption and doubtless feeling but 
slightly troubled by the promise of 
tribute just made, should the English 
return to collect it, Christiaensen con- 
tinued trading with the Indians. Tak- 
ing his vessel, the Fortune, he went 
up the river to the head of naviga- 
tion. Here above the site of Albany, 
near the junction of the Mohawk with 
the waters of the larger river, was the 
place where several routes of Indian 
trade concentrated. The Mohawk 
Valley formed a natural highway be- 
tween the east and west, between the 
great Lakes and the Hudson; and 
down from the North along Lake 
Champlain and Lake George and the 
course of the upper Hudson and St. 
Lawrence, Indians came hither from 
points as distant as Quebec. So 
advantageous did this place appear 
that when the winter was past Chris- 
tiaensen immediately proceeded to 
erect a primitive fort in this vicinity. 
He selected for its site an island in 
the middle of the river, a little nearer 
the west bank than the eastern one. 
Upon this first stronghold of the 
Dutch in New Netherland was be- 
stowed the name of “Nassau,” in 
honor of the Stadholder of the Re- 
public, Maurice, Count of Nassau ; 
and about the same time his first 
name in the form of “ Mauritius” was 
given to the Hudson River, hitherto 
designated as the River, or the Great 
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River of the Mountains or sometimes 
simply as the Great River. Having 
completed this work Christiaensen 
departed to rejoin his trading-post 
on Manhattan. Not long after, this 
bold navigator and intelligent trader 
was, Wassenaer tells us, killed by Or- 
son, one of the two [Indians whom he 
had taken to Holland. We are not 
informed what provoked the murder, 
which was avenged on the spot by 
Christiaensen’s companions. Jacob 
Eelkins, a character who appears 
more than once, and under various 
lights in the subsequent history of 
these early days, was placed in com- 
mand of Fort Nassau by Christiaen- 
sen on the latter’s departure, and re- 
mained at the station uninterruptedly 


during three or four years, acquiring 
much facility in the intercourse with 
the natives. 

A serious misfortune meanwhile, 


had fallen Adriaen Block; serving, 
however, rather to stimulate than to 
discourage the energies of himself 
and his men. While Christiaensen 
was spending the winters with his 
ship at the junction of the Mohawk 
and Hudson, Block’s’ vessel, the 
Tiger, lying at anchor in New York 
Bay, accidentally caught fire and was 
totally destroyed. When the opening 
of spring (1614) found Christiaensen 
erecting a fort at the north, it her- 
alded the completion by Block of the 
first vessel constructed in the port of 
New York. There was indeed, an 
abundance of timber, but it was not 
in condition for being immediately 


applied to ship-building, and with 
insufficient and imperfect tools the 
undertaking must have taxed the in- 
genuity as well as patience of captain 
and crew. The result of the labors 
of the winter and early spring was a 
shapely ship of sixteen tons burden. 
To this little craft was given the 
name of “QOnrust” or Restless. 
Proving as restless as his new vessel, 
Block could not idly await the ar- 
rival of ships from the Fatherland, 
but at once set out ona voyage of 
exploration,for which the Restless was 
well adapted, since with her he could 
venture into waters which were inac- 
cessible to larger vessels. He first 
pushed boldly through the hazardous 
channel which we now call Hell Gate; 
a name which at that time desig- 
nated the entire East River. He thus 
made his way, the first of European 
navigators, into the broad expanse 
of Long IslandSound. He coasted 
along its northern shore; entered the 
inlet of New Haven, the “ Rodenberg”’ 
or Red Hill of the Dutch; and _ sailed 
into the Connecticut, which, contrast- 
ing it with the salt and brackish water 
of the Hudson far into the interior, 
he called the Fresh Water River. The 
three-cornered island which Verra- 
zano had seen and named, Block also 
saw, giving it his own name, which is 
the only appellation of his bestowal 
that has survived the changes of 
years and the supremacy of the En- 
glish language. He had by this time 
established the interesting fact that 
the long stretch of coast running 
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almost directly east from the mouth 
of the Hudson, apparently a part of 
the mainland was in reality an is- 
land. The Restless was next guided 
into Narragansett’s Bay, where Ver- 
razano had spent a fortnight and its 
noble proportions induced the Dutch 
togive it the name of “Nassau.” 
Block passed and named _ several 
islands, doubled Cape Codand did 
not turn his vessel’s head homeward 
until he had penetrated as far as 
Salem Harbor, then called “Pye 
Bay.” On the return to Manhattan, 
in the neighborhood of Cape Cod, he 
fellin with Christiaensen’s ship which 
was directing its course to Holland, 
probably to announce the news of 
its master’s fate. It was commanded 
by one Cornelius Hendricksen or 
Hendrick’s son, so that it is not un- 
likely that he was the son of Hen- 
drick Christiaensen, if we are to judge 
from the prevailing custom of family 
names among the burgher class of 
Holland at that date. Block directed 
Hendricksen to take charge of the 
Restless and to continue in her the 
series of discoveries which he had 
begun. He himself embarked in the 
Fortune and kept her on her course 
to Amsterdam to report the results of 
his adventures. Before following him 


thither, to note the consequences of | 


this report, a few words will suffice to 
indicate his subsequent career. He 
does not seem to have ever re-visited 
the regions which he so industriously 
explored. He entered the service of 
the great “ Northern Company,” and 
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in December, 1624, he was promoted 
to the command of an entire fleet of 
whaling ships; but history makes no 
further mention of him. 

Besides his own explorations Block 
had also in charge to report those 
made by Captain May in the ship 
Fortune of Hoorn. May had been 
busy on the south coast of Long Is- 
land while Block was in the Sound 
north of it, for on his authority its 
length is given by the historian De 
Laet as being twenty-five (Dutch) 
miles from Montauk Point or “ Vis- 
csher’s Hoek,” to the Bay of New 
York.” 

Fortified with these facts, and it is 
more than likely aided by what is 
known as the Figurative Map, Adriaen 
Block appeared before the authori- 
ties at The Hague. In March of this 
very year, 1614, the States-General 
had published a decree, than which 
nothing could have been better cal- 
culated to stimulate enterprise or to 
advance thecause of geographical 
discovery, in an age when such dis- 
covery was not merely a noble ambi- 
tion but had become a veritable pas- 
sion. It was in the form of a “Gen- 
eral Charter for those who discover 
New Passages, Havens, Countries or 
Places.” Thus it was a charter in 
blank, so to speak, to be filled in with 
the names of the most successful ad- 
venturers on the one hand, and on 
the other, with the names of the 
regions whichthey should bring to 
a knowledge of mankind. The re- 
ward was to be a monopoly of trade 
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to such countries, but only to the ex- 
tent of making four voyages thither. 
A final proviso was that within four- 
teen days after the return from the 
original exploring voyage, a report of 
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which Block arrived in Holland. The 
Restless could not have been ready 
for launching till part of the spring 
had elapsed, and the minute explora- 
tion of every prominent feature that 
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THE “FIGURATIVE” MAP.—1614 or 1615. 


Showing the Mauritius or Hudson River and the Connecticut or Fresh Water River. 


the same with careful details of the 
work accomplished, should be made 
tothe States-General. There are no 
means of ascertaining the date on 


‘sumed months at least. 


offered itself along some hundreds of 
miles of coast-line must have con- 
Add to this 
the return trip across the Atlantic in 
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the Fortune, which was not a matter 
of a few weeks or days then as now, 
and our calculations will bring us _ to 
about October 1. He doubtess has- 
tened to The Hague with his report 
before the required fortnight had 
passed; and on October 11, he arrived 
there. For there was good reason 
for promptness aside from the limit 
set in the charter. On the 18th of 
July, a number of merchants severally 
located in no less than six of the 
principal cities of the Province of 
Holland, appeared before the Provin- 
cial “ States”’ or Legislature. They 
sought to obtain the indorsement of 
that influential body to a petition for 
a charter from the States-General 
for exclusive trade to Africa and 
America. Probably they had in mind 
the promised charter of the preced- 
ing March, and they may have urged 
the recent discovery of Hudson as 
sufficiently meeting the conditions of 
that document; the more so, as_ that 
discovery, while it had been followed 
by a number of ventures on the part 
of afew individuals, had not been 
made the basis for the organization 
of any very general association of 
merchants throughout the country. 
Adriaen Block however, had some- 
thing better to put forward than 
Hudson’s exploit of 1609 as a claim 
for acharter for himself and the 
merchants he represented. Qn Sat- 
urday, October 11, 1614, in company 
with some or all of the captains or 
ship-owners whose names appear in 
the subsequent charter, he pre- 


sented himself before the Assembly 
of the States-General. It was no im- 
posing gathering so far as numbers 
went, only twelve deputies being 
present, including the illustrious John 
of Barneveld. For such a limited 
company the small hall of the States- 
General described in a previous chap- 
ter was amply sufficient. Standing 
by the side of the President on the 
raised dais near the three windows 
opening upon the Binnenhof, we may 
imagine Block explaining with the 
aid of the Figurative Map spread out 
upon the “Greffier’s” or Secretary's 
table, the course of the Restless 
through Hell Gate into the Long 
Island Sound. Here certainly was a 
“new passage,’’ an addition to the 
discovery of Henry Hudson. Block’s 
with 
them; for new discoveries had indis- 
putably been made byhim. The latest 
maps then known, even the map of 
1610 prepared expressly for King 
James and only recently brought to 
public notice, gave the coast-line 
along the Long Island shore without 
a hint of its separation from the main. 
A resolution was therefore at once 
adopted to grant acharter to the as- 
sociation of merchants for whom 
Block had spoken and the document 
itself was issued, signed and sealed on 
that same day, October 11, 1614. It 
is of peculiar interest because it first 
officially gavé the name of New Neth- 
erland to this portion of the Repub- 
lic, and byacurious coincidence, to 
which Brodhead calls attention, in the 


arguments carried conviction 
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very same month and year, the name 
New England was first applied to the 
adjoining regions (to some extent the 
same regions) by Prince Charles, 
heir to England’s throne, when he was 
made acquainted with Captain John 
Smith’s explorations on the coasts of 
Massachusetts and Maine. 

To returnto New Netherland: after 
the charter which gave it a name, 
the first event that calls for attention 
is the erection of a second fort. It 
has been supposed such was built on 
Manhattan Island in the year 1615. 
Twenty years later the West India 
Company reminded the States-Gen- 
eral in a memorial that “one or more 
little forts were built,” under their 
High Mightinesses’ jurisdiction, “even 
before the year 1614.” But this de- 
claration, like some others of their 
historical statements, admits of 
doubt. And while learned historians 
differ as to the fact whether any fort 
was erected on Manhattan before that 
constructed by Director Minuit in 
1626, perhaps we will not be far amiss 
in looking for the origin of the rumor 
that there was, in the very probable 
circumstance that Hendrick Christi- 
aensen may have constructed breast- 
works or have surrounded his little 
hamlet with a stockade in anticipation 
of another visit from the English. 
Certain it is that neither on the Figur- 
ative, nor on what we may call Hen- 
dricksen’s Map of 1616, do we notice 
any indication of a fort on Manhattan 
Island. But near the head of naviga- 


tion there undoubtedly was one; and 
2 
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indeed, so great appeared to be the 
necessity for a stronghold there, that 
we find one succeeding another in 
rather rapid succession. Christiaen- 
sen’s Fort Nassau, with Jacob Eelkens 
in command, remained “occupied 
steadily through three years,” says 
De Laet, “ and then fell into decay.” 
Its position on the island was advan- 
tageous in some respects; but on the 
other hand the floods at the breaking 
up of winter made havoc, until in 
1617, they swept awayramparts and 
warehouse and ditch and all. Eelkens 
thereupon promptly selected a less 
perilous situation. A few miles be- 
low Albany there falls intothe Hud- 
son River from the west a small 
stream known as “ Norman’s Kill,” 
corrupted from Noordtman’s, given 
to it by the Dutch because a Scandi- 
navian at one time possessed a farm 
on its banks, but the Iroquois name 
“Tawasentha’”” was more euphoni- 
ous. Its northern bank rose into an 
eminence called by the Indians 
“Tawassgunshee,” overlooking the 
broad stream of the Hudson. Tawa- 
sentha has been thetheme of many 
American poets, including Alfred B. 
Street and Henry W. Longfellow. At 
Tawasentha a redoubt was built to 
succeed the one on Castle Island, four 
miles further up the river; and having 
no information to the contrary, we 
may suppose that the name of Nassau 
was retained for its successor. 

But the names of Tawassgunshee 
and Tawasentha have become historic 
for another reason. Here in 1618 was 
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held a great council of the chiefs of 
several Indian tribes, at which ap- 
peared also the commander and offi- 
cers of the new Fort Nassau in order 
to effect with thered men a solemn 
treaty of amity and mutual assist- 
ance. About the mouth of the Hud- 
sonon the islands and the main, 
dwelt tribes belonging to the numer- 
ous Algonquin nation. But when the 
Dutch erected their forts in the 


vicinity of its junction with the Mo- 
hawk River, they had penetrated to 
the border-line between this and an- 
other great Indian family, not quite 
‘so populous perhaps, but much more 
formidable by reason of their political 
organization and warlike prowess. 


These were the Iroquois, and more 
particularly that part of them which 
was known as the “Five Nations,” 
a confederacy comprising the tribes 
of the Mohawks, the Oneidas, the 
Onondagas, the Cayugas and the 
Senecas, with whom the Dutch made 
a treaty at Tawassgunshee Hill in 
1618. This compact was the basis of 
a lasting friendship between the Iro- 
quois and the Dutch, to which the 
English succeeded and which raised 
a perpetual barrierto the encroach- 
ment of the French from the North. 
For the question of the domination 
and development of the continent of 
North America by a Latin or a Teu- 
tonic race and faith—“the most mo- 
mentous and far-reaching question 
ever brought to an issue on this con- 
tinent”—depended almost entirely 
upon this other question, ‘“‘ which side 
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should win and hold the friendship 
of that powerful confederation of red 
men who overawed or held in tribute 
the Indians from the Mississippi to 
the Atlantic and from Lake Cham- 
plain to the Chesapeake.” No doubt 
Jacob Eelkens’ sojourn of more than 
three years among them had enabled 
him to winthe confidence and to un- 
derstand the character of the Indians; 
and his share in this transaction goes 
far to condone one or two other acts 


which do not place him in so favor- 
ablea light. It may beadded that, as 
a final ceremony on the part of the 
Indians, symbolic of perpetual peace, 
a tomahawk was trampled under foot 
until it had disappeared under the 
loose soil; while the Dutch on their 
side promised to build a church on 
the spot consecrated by this burial of 
the implement of war. 
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Hudson on his way alorg our coast 
had anchored within Delaware Bay 
and the curiosity and enterprise of 
the Dutch traders needed but this 
hint to send them off in that direction 
also, to see what could be discovered. 
It must have been some time during 
the year 1615, that Captain Cornelius 
Hendricksen sailed southward along 
the coast of New Jersey with the 
little Restless. He applied to at 
least one feature of it a name 
which has descended to our day, 
although in a translation; this being 
“Eyerhaven” or Egg Harbor. He 


doubled ere long the triangular point 
ofland now called Cape May, but 
gave it the name of Hinloopen, either 


in honor of a merchant of Amster- 
dam or after the town of Hindeloopen 
in Friesland. The point opposite he 
called, with pardonable self-assertion, 
after himself, Cape Cornelius, But 
by astrange fate that designation 
has disappeared from our maps, 
“ Hinloopen ” having been substituted 
for it, and the first Cape Hinloopen 
becoming later Cape May, in honor 
of the navigator who afterwards came 
upon the scene, although he had 
already borne a part in the explora- 
tion of adjoining regions. Favored 
by the small sizeof the Restless, Hen- 
dricksen could now undertake what 
Hudson dared not do in the Half- 
Moon. He pushed his way up the 
bay that opened upon his delighted 
vision, entering the creeks or bays or 
rivers that offered on either side. He 
soon found the shores narrowing, 
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however, until they became unmis- 
takably the banks of ariver, and it 
must have been no small satisfaction 
tohim thus to realize that he was the 
discoverer of a new and unsuspected 
stream. In distinction from the 
Mauritius further north, he, or other 
Dutch geographers called this the 
“South River.” He followed its 
course, it is supposed, up as far as 
the Schuylkill, thus passing the site 
of Philadelphia. 

When thethree yearsof exclusive 
trade to New Netherland conceded to 
the above company had expired, they 
found it difficult to obtain renewal of 
the privilege; for other merchants 
now claimed the right of sending ships 
thither. Onecompany of adventurers, 
headed bya Henry Eelkens, no doubt 
arelative of Jacob Eelkens, obtained 
permission to send a ship, the 
“Schilt” or Shield from their port of 
Amsterdam to the North River, as 
the Mauritius was now designated, 
in October, 1618. But still the aim 
of each band of merchants who wished 
to send their ships to the fur regions 
of America was to enjoy such a privi- 
lege to the exclusion of others; and 
the competition to secure the monop- 
oly became eager. 

An incident now occurred to which 
attaches a special interest, for two 
important reasons: because, in the 
first place, it gives evidence that the 
idea of colonization, for which there 
was made such slight provision as has 
been seen in the charter granted to 
the West India Company, was dis- 
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tinctly entertained and its impartance 
intelligently appreciated by many 
men in Holland whose attention had 
been directed to this country; and, in 
the second place, because it connects 
the Hudson River and Manhattan 
Island in an intimate and pleasant 
way witha neighboring colony, the 
advent of whose members to the 
shores of America is looked upon as 
the beginning of national history for 
the Republic of the United States. 
On the 20th of February, 1620, a 
unique document was addressed to 
Maurice, Prince of Orange, the Stad- 
holder of the Republic of the Nether- 
lands. It was a petition from the 
Directors of the ‘“ New Netherland 
Company.” The company was still 
in existence and actively engaged in 
the trade to the Hudson, although 
its charter had expired three years 
after January 1,1615. The trade was 
now open to all, and there is not in 
their petition the slightest trace of a 
desire to revive their monopoly. An- 
other, and we may say, a nobler pro- 
ject was intheir minds. Beyond a 
mere trading-post they had con- 
ceived the idea of makingthe banks 
of the Hudson the seat of a reguiar 
colony. But it was not easy for Hol- 
land to colonize uninhabited districts 
in foreign lands. Much as has been 
said by some writers about the over- 
crowded condition of the United Prov- 
inces, we must accept such statements 
with caution. There was ample space 
for all her citizens within the terri- 
tories of the Seven Provinces. At any 


rate they were not a people inclined 
to leave the Fatherland permanently. 
Restlessly diligent in pursuing wealth 
or glory tothe remotest parts of the 
earth, her sons ever cherished the ex- 
pectation of spending their last days 
amid the early associations of home. 
So it will be seen that the first at- 
tempts at colonization in connection 
with New Netherland depended for 
the supply of colonists upon refugees 
who had found an asylum in free 
Holland from religious persecution in 
their own lands. These having been 
once transplanted and not yet rooted 
to the soil, it seemed easier for them 
to make another change. 

Now it “happened,” the petition- 
ers informed the Prince, and through 
him the Government, that there was 
“residing in Leyden acertain Eng- 
lish preacher versed in the Dutch 
language, who is well inclined to 
proceed thither to live.” 7. ¢,to New 
Netherland. Whatis more,he was 
the representative in this proposal of 
no less than four hundred families 
who would “accompany him thither 
both out of this country and Eng- 
land.” Here was thus agolden op- 
portunity for forminga colony. A 
thousand people at their doors, in- 
debted to Holland for a home and 
freedom of worship during a dozen 
years, besides several hundred fellow- 
sufferers in England ready to join 
their brethern in this change of abode 
and likely to be equally grateful for 
the favor accorded. Eagerly do the 
directors of the New Netherland 
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Company recommend this project to 
the Prince, requesting that they be 
aided in transporting these families. 
They had themselves, as we learn 
elsewhere, made generous proposals 
to these English exiles; New England 
historians call them “large offers,” 
and well they may, for the directors 
‘promised to give them free passage 
to America and to furnish every fam- 
ily with cattle. But there was dan- 
ger to be apprehended on the high 
seas, as well as after they should have 
landed on the distant shores, from 
the vindictive persecution of their 
own King; and hence the directors 
begged the Dutch Government to 
take the enterprise under its protec- 
tion and to allow two armed ships to 
accompany the expedition. 

There isno mistaking who were 
this preacher and the people for whom 
he was authorized to speak. John 
Robinson and his flock had been liv- 
ing in Leyden since 1609, and thus 
from the first must have heard of the 
exploit of Henry Hudson which had 
been for many years agitating com- 
mercial Holland. Their views of 
church government differing hope- 
lessly from those prevalent in Eng- 
land and indorsed as well as enforced 
by the Crown, and king and prelates 
insisting on comformity thereto or 
banishment or worse, the nonconfor- 
mist band at Scrooby in Nottingham- 
shire, led by their pastor, chose ban- 
ishment; and being assured of toler- 
ance and protection in Holland, the 
asylum for the oppressed of all creeds 
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or despotisms, they entered upon 
their first “ pilgrimage,” and took up 
their abode in Amsterdam in 1608. 
But in 1609 Robinson’s flock found it 
more advantageous to remove to 
Leyden. Here they spent many 
peaceful years, though, being in a 
country just recuperating from a 
sanguinary war, they were compelled 
in common with her own citizens to 
maintain a severe struggle for exis- 
tence, and they sometimes speak of 
“hard” times. Yet they must have 
been reasonably prosperous, for in 
1611 they bought a large piece of 
ground with a spacious house upon 
it for over three thousand dollars, 
which would represent about four 
times that amount in our day. The 
site of this house is now indicated by 
a stone in the front wall of the build- 
ing occupying it at present, which re- 
cords that “on this spot lived, taught 
and died John Robinson, 1611-1625.* 
Believing in the independency of the 


*It stands immediately opposite the St. Peter's 
Church, in which the remains of Robinson were de- 
posited after his death in 1625. July 24, 1891, there was 
unveiled a large bronze tablet placed in the front out- 
side wall of the church, at the instance of the ‘*Na- 
tional Council of Congregational Churches of the 


United States of America.’’ The unveiling was an im- 
pressive ceremony, witnessed by a large assemblage, 
including about sixty Americans. The whole town was 
en fete, and the ancient church decorated with flags and 
flowers. As it was unveiled the American, Dutch and 
English flags were unfurled and saluted, the band play- 
ing the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,” ‘“‘God Save the 
Queen,” and the tune “‘ Plymouth Rock.” The tablet 
having been formally delivered by the representative 
of the American Council to the city’s keeping, the 
Burgomaster, Mr. De Laet de Kanter (presumably a 
descendant of the historian De Laet, who was a citizen 
of Leyden), accepted the trust with a few brief and 
appropriate words, , 
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congregation as distinguished from 
the Presbyterian system of both the 
Dutch and the Scotch churches, and 
objecting to worship in buildings 
that had once been devoted to Roman 
Catholic services, Robinson himself 
could form no ecclesiastical affiliations 
with the church of the land, as the 
pastors of Scotch refugees had done; 


SITE OF ROBINSON’S HOUSE, LEYDEN. 


nor could his people be granted a 


sanctuary, as had been assigned to. 


the Scotch, since the Protestants 
throughout Holland were wisely us- 
ing the abundant supply of such edi- 
fices built in Roman Catholic times, 
which it would have been mere wan- 
tonness to destroy or to leave vacant. 
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The Pilgrims therefore met for pub- 
lic worship in the spacious house they 
had purchased, which was also set 
apart for their pastor’s residence; 
while about the extensive garden 
smaller buildings were erected for the 
use of a number of the poorer fami- 
lies. And it iscertainly worth noting 
that upon this very ground stands an 
almost similar institution, it being a 
home for indigent people belonging 
to the French or Walloon congrega- 
tion—that is, descendants of religi- 
ous refugees from France and Bel- 
gium. 

But while enjoying perfect liberty 
to conduct their church government 
on the principles which they had 
adopted and to exercise their worship 
in the place or manner that their con- 
sciences could approve, there were 
some considerations which made Rob- 
inson and his flock wish for different 
surroundings. In the recent discus- 
sions in New England in regard to 
erecting a monument at Delfshaven 
to commemorate the departure thence 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, those who 
oppose the scheme have charged that 
the Hollanders did not treat them 
handsomely. But we cannot discover 
this among the causes of their leav- 
ing. They were Englishmen, and the 
younger generation were fast becom- 
ing amalgamated with the foreign 
element around them. They were not 
far enough away from James I. to al- 
together escape his annoyances, for 
although the Dutch Goverment 
necessarily defied him in harboring 
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the refugees at all, it could not en- 
tirely break with the head of the only 
other great Protestant Power and 
thus at times it was compelled to give 
the appearance at least of heeding the 
remonstrances of their King. Again, 
the Pilgrims could not much better 
bearthe Presbyterian government of 
the Dutch Church than they could 
the English Episcopacy; yet their 
children were growing up where they 
constantly saw this form exemplified, 
and they would thus not only be rec- 
onciled to it but might become iden- 
tified with it. The new free principles 
of church polity for which Robinson 
and his co-religionists contended 
needed wide space and unmolested 
practice for their development. Early 
in their stay in Holland therefore, 


they began to turn their eyes towards 


America. Negotiations were  at- 
tempted more than once with the 
London or the Plymouth Company. 
But their own countrymen could not 
be quite depended on, and their King 
least of all. Then their intentions 
were made known to the New Nether- 
land Company, whose directors, as 
we have seen, met their advances cor- 
dially. When the matter however, 
came before the States-General they 
adopted a broader view of the situa- 
tion. Here was not a mere colonizing 
scheme, an undertaking for enterpris- 
ing Dutch merchants only. Impor- 
tant political questions were involved, 
which had not occurred to simple 
business men. Dutch statesmen, ac- 
customed to take ina wider range 
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and to look far in advance in their 
keen combat against overwhelming 
power, were not ignorant of the 
claims of the English, and how these 
might be favored in the future by the 
proposed action at present. Argall 
had given practical exhibition of the 
temper of his nation towards the 
Dutch on Manhattan. That which 
in a few decades was to find its way 
into printed volumes was undoubtedly 
then abroad in diplomatic circles— 
namely, that on the strength of Hud- 
son’s nationality all his discoveries 
properly belonged to England. It 
would therefore have been the 
height of impolicy tosend as the first 
colonists to a section so strenuously 
claimed by England some hundreds 
of families who, although exiled, 
were nevertheless, to their honor: be 
itsaid, Englishmen to the core. Hence 
the States-General denied the petition 
of the Directors of the New Nether- 
land Company, and refused to allow 
the Pilgrims to proceed thither. Less 
than six months afterwards on July 
20, 1620, the half of the number dwel- 
ling at Leyden left that city, parted 
from their pastor and the remainder 
of their brethern at Delfshaven, and 
sailed forth thence in the Speedwell 
to a glorious destiny, going out 
from the protection of the republican 
institutions of the United Nether- 
lands to plant the seeds of a greater 
Republic on the far-distant shores of 
America. A simple memorial, an 
“answering monument” to that 
which on Plymouth Rock commemo- 
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rates the arrival of the Mayflower, 
might well therefore be set up to 
mark the beginning of a journey 
fraught with so much promise to our 
country. 

The charter of the Dutch West In- 
dia Company was granted in 1621: 
but not until 1623 was the Company 
ready for complete organization, and 
not till 1626 was the first regular 
colonial government provided for 
New Netherland. The interval was 
filled up with a number of voyages, 
of which some were for purposes of 
trade merely, while others were made 
in the interest of colonization. 

These numerous expeditions of the 
Dutch to the coast of North America 
embraced within our United States 
had not passed unnoticed in England. 
The maritime nations of that day 
were watching each other closely as 
to what was being accomplished on 
the new continent in the West. The 
Papal bull had given to Spain the 
entire world west of a certain imagin- 
ary line running through the middle 
of the Atlantic. But the decline of 
her power left her impotent to keep 
the Dutch, English and French from 
the regions north of Florida. That 
vast extent of country England 
claimed, and by virtue of that claim 
had devastated a few plantations of 
the French in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, while she was only wait- 
ing her opportunity to eject them 
from the whole of Canada, an achieve- 
ment reserved for the middle of the 
next century. But now, south of 
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Canada, into the very heart of the 
country, claimed not only but partly 
occupied by England, into the very 
portion that divided her northern 
from her southern colonies, the Hol- 
landers were diligently penetrating 
and establishing a nucleus for profit- 
able trade and future colonization. 
The voyages undertaken or licensed 
in 1621, and the charter extended toa 
Dutch West India Company in June 
of that year, led James I. in December 
to direct Sir Dudley Carleton, his 
ambassador at the Hague, to address 
a remonstrance to the States-General. 
After some preliminary exchange of 
communications, Carleton presented 
such an address in French to their 
High Mightinesses in February, 1622. 
In spite of the English title to those 
countries, which his sovereign de- 
clared to be “ notorious to every one,” 
yet was the King “informed that in 
the previous year some Hollanders 
had put foot in certain parts of the 
said country and had planted a colony 
there, changing the names of ports 
and havens, and baptizing them anew 
after their own fashion, with the in- 
tention of sending more ships for the 
continuance of the said colony, and 
that in fact they now had six or eight 
ships all ready to sail thither.” Sir 
Dudley, accordingly, stated that his 
master had commanded him to apply 


_ to the States-General, and “to require 


of you in his name that by your au- 
thority not only the vessels already 
fitted out for the said voyage be de- 
tained, but also that the further 
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prosecution of the said colony be ex- 
pressly forbidden.” This was strange 
language to address to an independent 
republic, quivering with an irrepress- 
ible vitality born of forty years of 
heroic struggle against a foe much 
mightier than James; a vitality that 
had been seeking an outlet in com- 
mercial enterprises which embraced 
the ends of the earth! A visionary 
title to a vast region which England 
was incapable of occupying could not 
restrain a nation such as the Dutch. 
The foreign interference, therefore, 
the more exasperating because it pro- 
ceeded from such a source, only stim- 
ulated instead of checking the “ fur- 
ther prosecution ” of colonizing New 
Netherland. 

As if in defiance of England's re- 
monstrance we now observe for the 
first time the participation of the 
West India Company itself in the 
enterprise. In the spring of 1622 the 
Company was still awaiting the slow 
ingathering of its required capital, 
and was therefore not yet fully organ- 
ized. At this juncture, but a month 
or two after Carleton’s protest, appli- 
cation was made to the States of 
Holland by a number of families who 
desired transportation as colonists to 
New Netherland. It was referred to 
the West India Company, and taken 
in hand by the Amsterdam Chamber, 
as doubtless its capital was fully sub- 
scribed before that of the other 
Chambers. Moreover, the families 
who had made this request were set- 
tled at Amsterdam, and there direct 


communication could be held with 
them. The same peculiarity attached 
to them which distinguished the peo- 
ple who had offered to form a colony 
in America in 1620. They too, like 
John Robinson and his flock, were 
exiles for conscience’ sake, having 
been compelled to leave their homes 
in the Southern Provinces of the 
Netherlands, bordering on France, 
because they were Protestants, and 
the Belgian Provinces had failed to 
maintain a united struggle against 
Spain and the Church of Rome until 
for Protestant and Catholic alike 
there might be liberty of worship as 
in the provinces of the North. The 
inhabitants of the Southern Provinces 
of Belgium were designated by the 
name of Walloons, either on account 
of their Gallic origin, or of their 
proximity to France and the use of 
that language. Being, as the Pilgrims 
were, sojourners in a strange land, 
these Walloons were prepared to 
undertake a second removal, although 
the vast majority of their compatriots 
felt perfectly at home in Holland, 
and became thoroughly identified 
with all her institutions of Church 
and State. It seems possible that at 
first they hesitated to pass from Hol- 
land to regions to which Hollanders 
indeed were trading, but which, lying 
between the northern and southern 
limits of English patents, were a 
debatable land where no settlement 
might be secure. At least they ap- 
plied to Sir Dudley Carleton to inter- 
vene for them with the authorities in 
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England to obtain permission to settle 
in Virginia. Failing to arrive at any 
satisfactory arrangements in this 
quarter, they had addressed them- 
selves to the Provincial Legislature 
of Holland. 

For the transportation of these 
fifty or sixty families there was pro- 
vided, by the Amsterdam Chamber of 
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to be distributed into various settle- 
ments. Part of them were to go to 
the South River, and Cornelius Jacob- 
sen May, who was made Captain of 
the New Netherland, was appointed 
to be director or governor of the set- 
tlement there to be planted. But he 
was to have a general survey of the 


whole expedition and of the planta- 
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“THE NEW NETHERLAND.” 


the West India Company, a vessel of 
great size for that day, having more 
than three times the dimensions of 
the Half-Moon. It was appropriately 
christened the New Netherland. 
Thirty of the Walloon families weré 
placed upon her, and it was carefully 
planned in advance how these were 


tion in America. Proceeding first to 
the head of navigation on the Hud- 
son, he was to restore the former fort 
there or build a new one, and leave 
in command Adriaen Joris of, Thien- 
pont, or as some writers call. him, 
Adriaen Joris Thienpont. 

The setting out of this first colon- 
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izing expedition to New Netherland 
cannot be regarded without interest. 
It left Amsterdam in March, 1623, or 
nearly a year after the application 
of the Walloon families had been laid 
before the States of Holland. It 
reached the mouth of the Hudson in 
May and proceeded up the river, per- 
haps now, or else on its return later, 
leaving a part of the Walloons upon 
Manhattan Island. At any rate, about 
this time a number of them must have 
settled at the “ Waelenbogt,” or Wal- 
loon Bay, the Wallabout of to-day, 
bearing testimony in this corrupt 
form to the presence of these earliest 
settlers in that portion of Long Island, 
And here, two years later, occurred an 
event full of human interest as well as 
A certain 


of a merely historic one. 
Simon Jansen de Rapallo or Rapalje, 
according to the Dutch spelling, hav- 
ing first settled on Staten Island, re- 
moved to the Walloon Bay in the 


spring of 1625. When but a few 
months in this new home, on June 6, 
1625, he became the father of the first 
female child of European parents 
born within the bounds of New 
Netherland.* It was long supposed 
that Sarah de Rapalje was the first 
white child born in New Netherland. 
But the Labadist voyagers who pho- 
tographed upon their written journal 
the manners and customs and people 


*If Virginia Dare, the first white child 
born in the United States, had not perished 
less than three years after her birth, she 
would at this time have been nearly thirty- 
eight years of age. 


of New Amsterdam, and indeed of all 
New Netherland, as they were in 
1679, have left the record that in this 
year they were introduced to one Jean 
Vigne, then about sixty-five years old, 
who was known to be the first child 
thus born. His birth, therefore, must 
nave taken place in 1614 or 1615. 
Approaching the head of naviga- 
tion in the Hudson, the unusual size 
of the New Netherland, as compared 
with the class of trading ships that 
ordinarily visited these parts, proved 
to be of some inconvenience. When 
opposite Esopus Creek it was found 
necessary to lighten her by transfer- 
ring a portion of her cargo to boats, 
and by this expedient she was enabled 
to work her way up as far as the 
Tawasentha. While this had been 
thought a good place for the small 
redoubt called Fort Nassau, now that 
it was contemplated to build a regular 
fort another site was deemed prefer- 
able. And thus Fort Orange, scien- 
tifically constructed, with four angles, 
a few miles further to the north, came 
to occupy the site of the present 
Albany, or that level part of it where 
its business is now transacted. At 
the same time that the engineers and 
soldiers of the expedition began 
marking out the angles of the fortress 
and digging the trenches, the Walloon 
colonists put their spades into the 
virgin soil and sowed their grain, so 
that when the fort was completed and 
Captain May, leaving Adriaen Joris 
in command, was about to betake 
himself to the quarter assigned for 
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his special jurisdiction, the grain 
stood high and promising. 

The year 1623 had therefore been 
made memorable for Albany. Ere it 
was gone Captain May had already 
established himself on the South or 
Delaware River. He built a fort 
there also, for which he selected a 
spot on the Timmer’s Kill, near the 
site of the present town of Gloucester, 
in New Jersey, about four miles south 
of Philadelphia. Four couples that 
had been married at sea, and eight 
men, were appointed to remain there. 
The name borne for nearly ten years 
by the redoubt on the banks of the 
upper Hudson was transferred to the 
stronghold on the Delaware, and 
there we must look henceforth for 
Fort Nassau. It is related, but with 
rather slight grounds of probability, 
that during this same year (1623) a 
fort was built and a colony, consist- 
ing of no more than two families and 
six men, established on the Fresh- 
water or Connecticut River, where, in 
1633, Fort Good Hope was erected; 
but of this more hereafter. 

Thus the first colonies had been 
established in New Netherland, but 
we need not suppose that the thirty 
families brought out by the first ship 
were the only ones to supply so many 
points. A few months after she 
sailed, or in June, 1623, the project 
upon which those who had despatched 
her were bent, was pursued still far- 
ther, and more of the Walloon fami- 
lies were brought over by an expedi- 
tion consisting of no less than three 
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ships at once—the Orange Tree, the 
Eagle and the Love. And it is to be 
noticed, moreover, that these vessels 
were sent, not by the Amsterdam 
Chamber alone, but by the West 
India Company as a whole, It was 
now perfecting its arrangements and 
fast completing its organization; its 
capital was nearly all subscribed, and 
notices everywhere published that its 
books would soon be closed. Perhaps 
in honor of this event and in compli- 
ment to the Company, the States- 
General in this very year (1623) 





SEAL OF NEW NETHERLAND. 


granted a seal for New Netherland, 
as if to place it on a level with the 


provinces of the Republic. As it will 
be remembered, these United Prov- 
inces had all originally been separate 
suzerainties—Duchies, Counties, Bar- 
onies or Lordships—and as_ such 
each had possessed his appropriate 
armorial bearings, which were still 
retained on their provincial seals. To 
New Netherland such armorial bear- 
ings were now assigned, which was 
equivalent to making it a province, 
the seal representing a shield bearing 
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a beaver, proper, over which was a 
count’s coronet, surrounded by the 
words: “Sigillum Novi Belgii.” Nor 
is it to be forgotten that a little later 
the American province received a 
conspicuous share of attention in the 
literature of Holland; for in 1625 
there was published in Leyden, by 
the famous house of Elzevier, De 
Laet’s “Nieuwe Wereldt, ofte Be- 
schryvinghe van West Indien,” a 
monumental work, the source to this 
day of much of our information con- 
cerning Hudson’s exploit, the condi- 
tion of the country and of the natives 
at the time of his visit, also of the 
subsequent explorations by Block, 
May and Hendricksen. De Laet was 
one of the directors of the West India 
Company, and his book no doubt 
contributed greatly towards directing 
the attention of Hollanders to those 
interesting regions in America of 
which that great corporation was just 
beginning to assume the charge. 
Director May’s term of office having 
expired in 1624, another Director, ap- 
pointed again for only one year, was 
sent out. This was one William Ver- 
hulst. As no trace of him appears 


on or about Manhattan, while in the 
Delaware there was an island known 
for some time as Verhulsten Island, 
whereon stood a substantial trading- 
house of brick, it may be concluded 
that the seat of his jurisdiction, like 
May’s, was mainly on the Delaware 
River. One event of note, that gave 
evidence of how thoroughly the idea 
of colonizing had now taken root, 
marked his brief administration. 
This was the sending of over one 
hundred head of cattle to New Neth- 
erland by Peter Evertsen Hulft, one 
of the directors of the West India 
Company. 

At the end of 1625 William Ver- 
hulst’s term as Director came to a 
close, and about the middle of De- 
cember of that year Peter Minuit 
was invested with the title of Director- 
General. Furnished with a staff of 
officers for a fully equipped Colonial 
Government, he embarked for his 
seat of authority on Manhattan Is- 
land, where he arrived in May, 1626, 
and regular Colonial history for the 
State of New York, or the then 
Province of New Netherland, began. 
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THE SPIRIT OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 


This paper by Mr. James Schouler, the distinguished author of the ‘‘ History of the 
United States,” is so admirably suggestive that we reprint it by permission from Vol. IV. 
(Part 3), of the American Historical Association Papers. 


Wuart, let us ask, is history? And 
by what image may we present to the 
mind of the student a proper con- 
ception of that department of study? 
Emerson, our American Plato, pict- 
ures as a vast sea the universal mind 
to which all other minds have access. 


“‘ Of the works of this mind,” he adds, 


“history istherecord.” That idea is 
a leading one of this philosopher. 
Man he considers the encyclopedia, 
the epitome of facts; the thought, he 
observes, isalways prior to the fact, 
and is wrought out in human action. 

Such a conception may suit the 
philosophic mind; it may commend 
itself to men of thought, as contrasted 
with men of action. But it seems to 
me too vast if not too vague a defini- 
tion for an appropriate basis to his- 
torical investigation. No one can 
project history upon such a plan, ex- 
cept Man’s Maker, the Universal Mind 
itself. Thought itself may precede the 
fact, but the two do not coincide nor 
form a perfect sequence. The empire 
of thought differs greatly from that of 
personal action; we each live but one 


life, while we may propose a hundred. 
The works of the mind involve all 
knowledge, all reasoning, all experi- 
ence. Norcan we with accuracy pic- 
ture the human mind asa tranquil 
sea tossing only in its own agitations. 
but rather as an onward force work- 
ing through strong physical barriers. 
History, in truth, is the record of 
human thought in active motion, of 
thought which is wrought out into 
action, of events in their real and re- 
corded sequence. The individual acts 
upon his external surroundings; those 
surroundings re-act upon him and 
upon his fellows. Men, tribes, nations, 
thus acting, mould one another’s 
career and are moulded in return. 
History leaves the whole boundless 
empire of unfettered mental philoso- 
phy, of fiction, of imagination, It 
deals with facts; it notes and nar- 
rates what has actually transpired 
and by whose agency; and it draws 
where it may the moral. History, in 
short, is the record of consecutive 
events—of consecutive public events. 

This broad truth should be kept in 
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view, that the human mind (under 
which term wecomprise volition and 
not the intellectual process alone) that 
the individual character acts upon the 
circumstances surrounding it, upon 
external nature, upon external fellow- 
beings. These persons and things 
external not only modify and influ- 
ence one’s attempted action, but 
modify his thought and feeling; they 
re-act upon him, form and influence 
his character, his destiny. This makes 
human history, and it makes the fore- 
cast of that history forever uncertain. 

The picture, then, that we should 
prefer to present to the imagination 
is not of one vast universal mind, 
calmly germinating, fermenting, con- 
ceiving; not of one mind at equilib- 
rium, having various inlets—but of a 
torrentin motion. They did wisely 
and naturally who mapped out for 
us astream of history flowing on- 
ward and widening and branching in 
its flow. Downward and _ onward, 
this impetuous torrent of human life 
obeys its own law of gravitation. It 
advances like a river with its feeders 
or its deltas: or like the march of an 
immense army, now re-enforced, now 
dividing into columns, now re-uniting 
—but going forever on and never 
backward. Let us reject, therefore, 
the idea of an a priori history and 
whatever conception conjures up a 
human mind planning history in ad- 
vance and then executing it. Buckle 
was oppressed to death by the bur- 
den of such an idea as that of reduc- 
ing the whole history of this world’s 


civilization to a law of natural selec- 
tion. There is no rigid scientific de- 
velopment to the human race. The 
particle of divine essence which is in 
man formulates, creates, compels to 
its will, changes because of its desire 
for change; though, after all, it bends 
to the laws of natural necessity. The 
man of genius may invent; he may 
construct a wonderful motive engine 
which propels by steam or electricity; 
yet he may be battered to pieces by 
this same machine, if ignorant or 
careless of some latent physical cause. 
We speak, too, of prophecy; but 
prophecy is vague. ‘ Westward,” 
says Bishop Berkeley, “the course of 
empire takes its way;” and he looked 
through the vista of acentury. But 
who, of all our statesmen and _ phil- 
anthropists who flourished forty years 
ago—and wise and great indeed, were 
many of them—foretold with ac- 
curacy how and through what agen- 
cies the problem of American slavery, 
which they so earnestly discussed, 
would reach its historical solution? 
To take then, our simile of the on- 
ward torrent from distant sources, or 
the army advancing from afar, Ob- 
serve how absorbed was ancient his- 
tory with the larger streams fed by 
hidden fountains; how its narrative 
was confined to the great leaders of 
thousands and tens of thousands. 
But in modern history each individual 
has his relative place; and looking as 
through a microscope we see an in- 
tricate network of rills from which 
the full stream is supplied. In this 
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consists the difference between 
ancient and modern life and an- 
cient and modern history. Simplicity 
is the characteristic of the primitive 
age; complexity is that of our pres- 
ent civilized and widely multiplied 
society. The ancient force was the 
force of the pre-eminent leader—of 
the king, the warrior-chief; but the 
modern force is that ratherof com- 
bined mankind—of the majority. In- 
dividuals were formerly absorbed 
under the domination of a single con- 
trolling will, but now they are 
blended or subdued by the co-opera- 
tion of wills, among which the great- 
est or pre-eminent is hard to discover. 
The course of history all the while is 
consecutive, knowing no cessation. 


There is a present, a past anda fu- 
ture; but the present soon becomes 
the past, the future takes its turn as 


the present. And, after all, the only 
clear law of history is that of motion 
incessantly onward. 

As students of history, we next seek 
a subject and a point of view. Look, 
then, upon this vast chart of the 
world’s progress. Retrace its course, 
if you will, and choose where you 
shall explore. Do not choose at ran- 
dom, but with this great universal 
record to guide you as a chart; as a 
chart capable, indeed of correction, 
but in the main correct enough to 
serve the navigator. Having thus 
chosen, circumscribe your work; con- 
fine your exploration to a particular 
country, to a particular period, say 
of twenty, thirty or a hundred years; 
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let your scrutiny be close, and dis- 
cover what you mayto render the 
great chart fuller and more accurate 
than hitherto. If universal history be 
your subject, you will not go far be- 
yond tracing the bold headlands, 
while on the other hand, with a small 
compass of work, you may contribute 
much information of genuine value 
to your age. Explore from some 
starting-point; youcan descend upon 
it like a hawk. You may require 
some time to study its vicinity, to 
look back and consider what brought 
the stream to this point. But your 
main investigation will be not by ex- 
ploring to a source, but by following 
the stream in its onward and down- 
ward current. Inthe present age one 
must be ignorant of much if he would 
be proficient in something. 

Our chart of history opens like an 
atlas; it presents page after page of 
equal size, but with a lessening area 
for the sake of an increasing scale. 
One page exhibits a hemisphere, 
another a continent, another a nation; 
others, inturn, the State, the county, 
the municipal unit. From a world 
we may thus reduce the focus, until 
we have mapped within the same 
spaces a town or city, or even a single 
house; from a population of millions 
we may come down to a tribe, a 


_ family, or even (as in a biography) to 


a single individual, and we retrace 
the human course accordingly. Or 
we may trace backwards, as the gen- 
ealogist does, in an order reverse to 
biography or general history. As we 
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have projected,so we work, we in- 
vestigate. In such an atlas as I am 
describing, how different appear both 
civil and physical configurations at 
different epochs. Compare, for in- 
stance, a map of the United States of 
our latest date with earlier ones in 
succession from 1787. Not only in 
national names and boundaries do they 
differ, not only in the obscure or er- 
roneous delineation of lakes and 
rivers in unexplored regions, but in 
that dotting of towns and cities, that 
marking of county divisions, which 
positively indicates the advance of a 
settled population and settled state 
governments. Maps of different 
epochs like these, where they exist, 
are part of a permanent historical re- 
cord. 

Involved in the study of any civili- 
zation is the study of its religion, of 
its literature, of its political and mili- 
tary movements, of the appliances of 
science, of the changes and develop- 
ment of trade, commerce, and indus- 
tries. Eachof these influences may 
be traced apart, or their combined 
influence may be shown upon the 
course of some great people. In this 
present enlightened age, nations in- 
tersect one another more and more in 
their interests, and you may feel the 
pulse of the whole civilized world 
through the daily press. How differ- 
ent the task of preparing such a _ his- 
tory as the nineteenth century re- 
quires, from that of ancient Athens, 
of China, of medizval Britain, of 
early America, Butin all tasks unity 
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and selection should be the aim, and 
above allcircumscription. One must 
measure out his work with exactness, 
make careful estimates, and work the 
huge materials into place, besides us- 
ing his pencil with the dignity and 
grace of an artist. In a word, he 
should be a architect. It is because 
of thisunion of the ideal and practi- 
cal that Michael Angelo deserves the 
first place among men distinguished 
in the fine arts. And for this reason, 
too, we may well rank Gibbon as the 
foremost among historians; as greater 
indeed, than Thucydides, Sallust, or 
any other of those classical writers 
who have so long been held up for 
modern reverence. And this is be- 
cause, with skill equally or nearly as 
great as theirs, he conceived and 
wrought out a task far more difficult. 
In historical narrative the greatest 
triumph consists in tracing out and 
delineating with color and accuracy 
a variety of intricate influences which 
contribute to the main result, And 
who has done this so well as the author 
of the “Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” that greatest of all 
historical themes, that most impres- 
sive and momentous of all human 
events? See the hand of the master 
unfolding the long train of emperors 
and potentates; painting the revolt 
and irruption of distant nations, of 
remote tribes; gathering upon his 
canvass the Greeks, the Scythians, 
the Arabs, Mohammed and his follow- 
ers, the fathers of the Christian 
Church, the Goths and northern bar- 
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barians who were destined to shape 
the civilization of modern Europe; 
leading his readers with stately tread 
through the whole grand pathway 
down which the highest type of a 
pagan civilization sank slowly into 
the shades and dissolution of the dark 
ages. I will not deny that Gibbon 


had faults as a historian; that his: 


stately pomp might become weari- 
some; that he partook somewhat of 
the French sensuousness and skepti- 
cism which surrounded him as he 
labored. But of his profound scholar- 
ship and artistic skill there can be 


no question. Contrast with a task 


like his the simple narrative of some 
brief strife under a fewheroes or a 
' single man—like the history of the 


Peloponnesian or Jugurthine war, or 
like that of the Cortes invasion of 
Mexico, which our own Prescott has 
so admirably described—and see how 
immense is the difference. Yet I 
would not be understood to disparage 
these other writers with simpler sub- 
jects. They have instructed and in- 
terested posterity and their own 
times; their fame is deservedly last- 
ing; there is room in historical litera- 
ture for them and for all. And our 
Anglo-Saxon appears to be, of all 
historical explorers, the best adapted 
to portray the manners and events of 
foreign nations and distant times. 
Thucydides and Xenophon wrote 
each of his own country alone; and so 
did Sallust, Livy, Tacitus. But Gib- 
bon perfected himself in a foreign 
literature and tongue, so as to write 


of other lands; and so, too, did our 
Prescott and Motley. 

Here let us observe how much 
easier it is to be graphic, to interest 
and attract the reader, when one’s 
story has simple unity and relates to 
personal exploit. Biography, or the 
study of individual leaders, is at the 
foundation of the narratives which 
are most widely read and most popu. 
lar; in the Bible, for instance, in 
Homer, in the wars of Alexander, 
Cesar or Napoleon. Biography ex- 
cites interest because it develops, as 
in the reader’s own experience, the 
growth of a certain individual life to 
which all other lives bear but an in- 
cidental relation; and for this reason, 
too, biography is partial. The mod- 
ern temperament, however, leads us 
to investigate, besides, the growth of 
the people who are ruled, the devel- 
opment of their laws, manners, cus- 
toms and institutions. In either case 
the interest that moves the reader is 
human. That military and political 
course of a community with which 
history is chiefly engrossed moves 
far differently,to be sure, under an ab- 
solute monarch than in a democracy; 
in the former case foibles and caprice 
are those of a person, in the latter 
they are those of a whole people. Yet 
we observe in all but the ruder ages 
of mankind the refining influence 
upon rulers which is exerted by phil- 
osophy, by religion, literature and 
the arts. Note this, for example, 
under the reign of Solomon, of Peri- 
cles, of Alexander, of Constantine; 
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and yet itis a lasting regret to pos- 
terity that out of epochs like theirs 
so little is left on record concerning 
the daily lives and habits of the peo- 
ple they governed. That must be a 
rigid tyranny, indeed, whose govern- 
ment has not recognized to some ex- 
tent the strong though insensible 
force of popular customs. Custom 
constantly crystallizes into laws, 
which the legislature, the court, or 
the monarch stamps with authority; 
and thus are local institutions pruned 
and trained like the grape-vine on a 
trellis. We find in the most primitive 
society wills and the transmission of 
property recognized; buying and sell- 
ing; trade and commerce (whence 
come revenue and personal pros- 
perity); marriage and the seclusion, 
greater or lessof the family circle. 
How seldom has the reader associ- 
ated all these with the wealth of Solo- 
mon and the Queen of Sheba, with the 
vicissitudes of Croesus; and yet it is 
certain that unless the subjects of 
monarchs like these had pursued their 
private business successfully, amassed 
fortunes of their own, brought up 
families, and increased in numbers, 
the monarch could not have been ar- 
rayed with such luxury; for royal 
revenues come from taxation, and the 
richest kings und nobles take but a 
percentage from the general wealth. 
The customs of one nation are bor- 
rowed by others; Moses, Lycurgus, 
Solon, among the great lawgivers, 
framed codes, each for his own peo- 
ple, after observing the institutions 
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of other and older countries, and 
considering how best to adapt them. 
Government has rightly been likened 
toa coat which is cut differently to 
fit each figure, each nation; and, more 
than this, the garb itself may differ 
in pattern, since the objectis to clothe 
different communities appropriately 
to the tastes and habits of each. We 
shall continue to regret, then, that 
the ancient writers have left us so 
little real illustration concerning the 
habits of these earlier peoples—how 
they worked and sported, and what 
was their intercourse and mode of 
life. Research in archeo'osgy may 
yet supply such information in a 
measure; and of the institutions, the 
embodied customs, we have, fortun- 
etely, some important remains. No 
contribution survives, more valuable 
to this end, than the books of Roman 
jurisprudence which were compiled 
under Justinian. Though one of the 
lesser rulers of that once illustrious 
empire, he has left a fame for modern 
times more conspicuous than that of 
Julius or Augustus Ceesar; and this is 
because he brought into permanent 
and enduring form for the guidance 
and instruction of all succeeding ages 
the wisest laws, the best epitome of 
human experience, the broadest em- 
bodiment of customs, which ever reg- 
ulated ancient society in the mutual 
dealings of man and man. 

As forthe progress of our modern 
society which emerges from the medi- 
zeval age succeeding the Roman col- 
lapse, its advance in knowledge and 
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the arts, in the successive changes of 
manners and pursuits, there is much 
yet to be gathered and exposed to 
view for illustration; though with re- 
spect to England we owe much to 
Macaulay for setting an example of 
investigation upon that broader line 
which Niebuhr and others of his 
school had initiated for Roman his- 
tory. And Macaulay achieved the 
additional triumph of making such 
investigation attractive. Statutes and 
judicial reports (to quote Daniel 
Webster) are overflowing fountains 
of knowledge respecting the progress 
of Anglo-Saxon society, from feuda- 
lism down to the full splendor of the 
age. And from _ the 
modern invention of printing, let us 
add, and particularly since the growth 
and development of the modern press, 
we find (with all the faults of fecun- 
dity and fallibility which are peculiar 
to journalism) a picture of the world’s 
daiiy life set forth which far surpasses 
in its vivid and continuous delinea- 
tion any collection of ancient records. 
Our modern newspaper may pander 
for the sake of gain; it may avow no 
higher aim in affairs than to please a 
paying constituency; and yet, for bet- 
ter or worse, it wields and will con- 
tinue to wield an immense power. 
The reporter may be brazen-faced, 
inclined to scandalous gossip and 
ribaldry; the news may be spread 
forth disjointed, founded on false 
rumor, requiring correction; editorial 
comments may be willfully partisan, 
or thundered from the Olympus 
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height of a safecirculation; but even 
at its worst,so long as it is duly 
curbed by the laws of libel so essen- 
tial for the citizen’s protection, what 
with advertisements, business, news, 
the discussion of current topics, the 
description of passing events, and the 
transient impression made by them, 
our newspaper holds the mirror up 
to modern society; while at its best, 
journalism sits in her chariot, pencil 
in hand, like that marble muse herself 
in our national capitol, over the time- 
piece of the age. The newspaper’s 
truest revelation is that unconscious 
one of the passions and prejudice of 
the times, and of that cast of popu- 
lar thought under which events were 
born; it preserves imperishable the 
fashion prevailing, for posterity to 
look upon with reverence or a smile. 
But in the present age the journalist 
should beware how he permits his 
columns to bear the double weight of 
universal advertiser and_ universal 
purveyor of knowledge, lest he make 
a chaos of the whole. As in the 
former centuries records were scanty, 
so in the century tocome they will be 
found superabundant, unless fire or 
deluge diminish them. Pregnant 
facts, such as in the past we search 
for in vain, lie buried under prevalent 
methods, in bushel-heaps of worthless 
assertion. To know the old era, you 
must search witha lantern; to know 
the new era, you must winnow. 
Research is a fitting word to apply 
in historical studies; for by this word 
we import that one is not content to 
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skim the surface of past events, but 
prefers to probe, to investigate, to 
turn the soil for himself. It is origi- 
nal exploration which make such 
studies attractive and stimulating. 
We walk the streets of buried cities 
and roam through the deserted 
houses once instinct with life, pierc- 
ing the lava-crust of careless centu- 
ries; we place our hearts and minds, 
richer by accumulated experience, 
close to the passions and intellects 
of an earlier age; and we listen tothe 
heart-beat of a raceof mankind who 
reached forward, as our own race is 
reaching and as all races reach in 
turn, to catch the omens of a far-off 
destiny. The grand results and the 
grand lessons of human life are ours 
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in the retrospect, and in the retro- 
spect alone. And while retracing 
thus the foot-prints of the past, we 
shall do well if we deduce the right 
moral; if we judge of human actions 
dispassionately and as befits scholars 
of riper times and a broader revela- 
tion; if we keep under due constraint 
that laudable but dangerous passion 
for new discovery, so as neither to re- 
vive buried calumnies nor to weigh 
evidence with a preverted bias to 
novelty. Let our judgment give full 
force to the presumption that the 
long-settled opinion is the true one, 
and let our spirit of research be im- 
bued at all times with the fearless 
purpose to know and to promulgate 
the truth. 
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THE EARLIER YEARS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN was born in 
1706, and died in 1790. Except for 
a period of six years at one extremity, 
and ten years at the other, his life 
spanned the eighteenth century. 

It was a century, too, distinguished 
for the alertness, the enterprise and 
the achievements of men. New schools 
of literature, new theories in science, 
new awakenings in religion, new de- 
partures in government, fresh walks 
in every field of human activity, 
marked the century in which Benja- 
min Franklin bore no inconsiderable 
part. His name, after a lapse of one 
hundred years, still shines out only 
second in brilliancy on the roll of 
men who made our early history 
illustrious. 

The birthplace of Franklin was 
Boston. Somebody has said that 
Massachusetts is a good State to be 
born in. From the number of 
eminent men who have hailed from 
that commonwealth, it would indeed 
seem so. Franklin was by descent 
and education a Puritan of the Puri- 
tans, and was brought up in all the 
savor of Calvinism; but his religious 
views in his later life were much 
modified. Bancroft says that Frank- 
lin became skeptical of tradition as a 


basis of faith; that he respected rea- 
son rather than authority; and that 
with increasing years he gained “an 
increasing trust in the overruling 
providence of God.” His educational 
opportunities were of the poorest. 
He seems to have attended school but 
two years, beginning with his eighth 
year. When but ten years old he was 
taken into his father’s shop, where he 
was engaged in cutting candle wicks, 
filling the moulds, running errands, 
etc. His father was a tallow chandler 
and soap boiler. In Franklin’s later 
eminence as a writer, a philosopher, a 
statesman, he stands out as a noble 
illustration of what man can accom- 
plish by patient industry and constant 
vigilance, amidst the most untoward 
surroundings. Let us try to realize 
for a moment, as well as we can, the 
early years of Benjamin Franklin. At 
the time of his birth the war known 
as Queen Anne’s War was going on. 
Two years before his birth the French 
Indians from Canada had made a de- 
scent upon the hamlet of Deerfield, 
on the Connecticut River, and com- 
mitted dreadful havoc; four years 
later they descended upon the village 
of Haverhill, on the Merrimac, and 
repeated the horrors of Deerfield. 
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The war continued until the year 
1713, when it was ended by the treaty 
of Utrecht. The war rested most 
heavily upon New England, of all the 
American colonies, from her proximity 
to Canada. 
The population of the country was 
but sparse, and confined almost en- 
tirely tu the neighborhood of the sea 
coast. In Massachusetts a few small 
villages existed in the valley of the 
Connecticut, and in New York in the 
valley of the Hudson. Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia were only 
large towns, not one of them having 
ten thousand inhabitants. In Penn- 
sylvania there were no villages at any 
great distance from Philadelphia. In 
Virginia the population was confined 
almost exclusively to the tide-water 
region. As to any other settlements, 
they were so insignificant as to be 
unworthy of notice. The domestic 
life and habits of the people were of 
the most primitive kind. The houses 
were generally small, and outside of 
the larger towns were almost invari- 
ably built of logs and roofed with 
clapboards. In the construction of 
many of these houses not a nail was 
used. The clapboards were held in 
place by slender logs laid lengthwise 
of the house from end to end. The 
doors were put together with wooden 
pins, they swung on wooden hinges 
and were secured by wooden latches. 
Wooden bowls and trenches, spoons 
of wood or horn, were the common 
articles of the table. Home-grown 
flax or wool, spun and woven by 


hand, formed the common clothing 
of the people. The field, the forest, 
the stream, furnished their tables. 
But few were able to command lux- 
uries. The principal means of travel 
was by walking or on_ horseback. 
Carriages of any kind were almost 
unknown. 

The country churches were small, 
unpainted, unpretentious buildings. 
There was no stained glass, no car- 
peted aisles, no cushioned pews, no 
sonorous organ. When men went to 


church they carried their flint-locks 
with them; and while the Psalms of 
David were being sung within, Jona- 
than or Amos stood guard at the door 
with his trusty gun in his hands. The 
sermons were long and tedious, usu- 
ally outlasting twice the turning of 


the glass. Plain old-fashioned Cal- 
vinism was dispensed right and left, 
and every man received his portion 
of spiritual food in due season. 
Books were few in number, but they 
were plain and practical. Boston’s 
Four-Fold State, Alleine’s Alarm, 
Baxter’s Saints, Everlasting Rest and 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress were 
among the standard authors of our 
pious fathers. 

The slow -sailing ships of those 
days came and went, and sweet Pris- 
cilla walking by the shore oft cast 
her eyes over the waste of waters to 
catch the first gleam of some longed- 
for sail. The trip across the Atlantic 
required many weeks; and of those 
who set out upon that voyage num- 
bers never again placed their feet on 
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the dry land. The seas, too, were 
infested with pirates. One of Frank- 
lin’s earliest literary attempts was a 
ballad written on the capture of the 
famous Blackbeard. This man, whose 
name was Edward Teach, had long 
been the terror of mariners, and had 
acquired a reputation for evil little 
inferior to that of Captain Kidd. 
Franklin’s ballad is forever lost, but 
the history of this notorious bucca- 
neer has been preserved. One un- 
lucky day for him, in the month of 
November, 1721, he was cruising in 
Pamlico Sound, and carrying things 
with a high hand, when stout old 
Governor Spotswood, of Virginia, 
sent out two vessels under Lieutenant 
Maynard to capture him.* The be- 


ginning of the fight seemed to prom- 
ise victory for the pirate. At the first 
broadside he killed twenty of the 
lieutenant’s men, and totally disabled 


one of his ships. This advantage the 
pirate crew promptly followed up by 
boarding the remaining vessel, cut- 
lass in hand. The fight was desper- 
ate. Blackbeard and the lieutenant 
engaged in a personal hand to hand 
contest, in which the advantage was 
turning decidedly in the pirate’s 
favor, when one of the lieutenant’s 
men, coming to the assistance of his 
commander, brought the desperado 
a blow that put a stop to his career. 
He had received no fewer than twenty 
cutlass wounds and six pistol shots. 


*See Howard Pyle’s ‘‘Buccaneers and 
Marooners,” in Harper’s Magazine for Sep- 
tember, 1887. 


His crew were overpowered and taken 
prisoners. Lieutenant Maynard re- 
turned with the ghastly head of 
Blackbeard nailed to his bowsprit. 
Thirteen of his erew were hanged at 
Williamsburg. John}; Esten Cooke 
adds to the account that Blackbeard's 
skull, which is still preserved in Vir- 
ginia, was afterwards mounted in 
silver and was long used as a drinking 
cup. It would be interesting to read 
the ballad written by the youthful 
Franklin on this tragic event. He 
himself describes it as a mere blind- 
man’s ditty; but it seems to have 
been well received by the good people 
of Boston, and resulted in putting 
some shillings into the pocket of the 
juvenile poet. 

Governor Joseph Dudley held the 
gubernatorial reins in Massachusetts 
during the childhood of Benjamin 
Franklin. He was the successor in 
office of Carver, Winslow, Bellingham 
and Winthrop. Custom changed but 
slowly in those days, and the habits 
and views of the people were but 
little different from those of the early 
Pilgrim Fathers. The burning of 
witches had been a very recent prac- 
tice, and much of the same spirit no 
doubt remained. Cotton Mather, the 
firm believer in witchcraft, and the 
uncompromising advocate of severe 
measures against it, was still living, 
and his influence among the people 
was very great. Sullen, bearded men 
in steeple hats, and fierce women, like 
those who stood around the pillory 
of Hester Prynne, denounced sin with 
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all the sternness and energy of the 
days of Hew-down Agag and Search- 
ings-of-Soul Eli. Religious bigotry 
and intolerance are always among the 
last sentiments to give way before 
the advance of modern and more en- 
lightened opinion. 

Across the sea, Queen Anne sat 
upon the throne of England; and 
Louis the Fourteenth, called Louis 
the Great, occupied the throne of 
France. It was a time of treachery, 
turmoil and war. Queen Anne was 
the second daughter of James the 
Second, who had been forced to abdi- 
cate the throne and flee to France for 
refuge. The story may be read in 


Macauley better than anywhere else. 
James died in the year 1701, and it 
was the attempt of Louis to place 


upon the throne of England the Pre- 
tender, the son of James the Second, 
in defiance of the treaty of Ryewick, 
that brought on the long conflict of 
arms that extended through almost 
the entire period of Queen Anne’s 
reign. 

Dryden was dead. Pope, his great 
successor in the chair of English 
poesy was a youth of but sixteen; but 
he had already given the world some 
specimens of his powers, and was 
preparing himself by study and med- 
itation for the more serious efforts of 
the Iliad, the Odyssey and the Essay 
on Man. Jonathan Swift, the great 
satirist, had published his Tale of a 
Tub, and was now living in Ireland, 
as the Dean of St. Patrick’s. Bentley, 
the author of the Dissertation upon 


the Epistles of Phalaris, was now 
Master of Trinity College; and Boyle, 
his great opponent, was meditating 
the Orrery, which has given him a 
better title to fame than his contro- 
versy with Bentley. Richard Steele 
and Joseph Addison were young men 
about London, who had not yet made 
themselves famous by the “Tatler” 
and the “Spectator;” while Henry 
St. John and Robert Harley were 
rustling politicians, eagerly pushing 
their claims at the court of Queen 
Anne. In America, literature had as 
yet scarcely made a beginning—two 
or three books by Cotton Mather, and 
an occasional sermon that had ambi- 
tiously found its way into print, 
formed the bulk of what the colonists 
had done in literature. In 1704 the 
Boston “ News-Letter” was estab- 
lished, and for fifteen years it seemed 
to answer all the demand for a news- 
paper. In 1719 two other papers 
were established, one in Boston and 
the other in Philadelphia; and in 
1721 James Franklin, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s eldest brother, established the 
fourth newspaper, called the “New 
England Courant.” It was also pub- 
lished in Boston. Old Josias Frank- 
lin, the father of James, ° advised 
against it, as he did not think that a 
fourth newspaper would meet with 
public support. In 1740 the number 
had increased to only eleven, and 
fiye of these were published in 
Boston. 

When the new paper was started 
young Benjamin was apprenticed to 
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his brother James to learn the art and 
mystery of printing. Before this, as 
we have seen, he had been introduced 
into the soap-boiling and candle- 
making industry by his father; but 
his dislike for it was extreme. In 
fact, he announced his determination 
to run away to sea if he could not be 
relieved from work so disagreeable. 
We imagine that soap-boiling to a 
lad of his disposition would be as 
little congenial as was wool-combing 
to the youthful Shakespere. In the 
printing office, however, he was in his 
element. He loved literature; and, 
young as he was, he soon made him- 
self felt in the columns of the “ New 


England Courant.” But brotherly 
relationship does not always ensure 
brotherly treatment. The elder Frank- 


lin imposed upon the younger; so 
that in a year or two Benjamin 
slipped quietly out of Boston and 
left for parts remote. There was, no 
doubt, consternation in the Franklin 
household when it was discovered 
that Benjamin had gone. They were 
in entire ignorance of his whereabouts 
or his movements. For a period of 
seven months he was completely lost 
from their knowledge. We know from 
his delightful Autobiography that he 
sailed from Boston in a sloop, and 
that in three days he arrived in New 
York. That city was then scarcely 
the metropolis. It had a population 
of only five or six thousand souls. It 
had not yet grown far away from the 
New Amsterdam of Peter Stuyvesant. 
There was a printing office here, but 


Franklin failed to get employment. 
He then resolved to go on to Phila- 
delphia. He walked across the coun- 
try to Burlington, a distance of fifty 
miles, and there took passage on a 
boat to the city. One Sunday morn- 
ing in October, 1723, he landed near 
the foot of Market street, in Philadel- 
phia. Everybody is familiar with the 
story of Franklin’s first entrance into 
the city which was thereafter to be 
his home—how he walked through 
the streets with the rolls of bread 
under his arm; how he passed the 
door where the young girl who was 
destined to be his future wife was 
standing, regarding him with a good 
deal of amusement; how he sauntered 
into the Quaker meeting-house,where, 
“after looking around for some time, 
hearing nothing said,” and being very 
tired, he fell into a sound sleep. 

At the time of Franklin’s coming 
to Philadelphia the city had been 
established about forty years. It had 
prospered greatly for those times. 
Israel Acrelins, who wrote a little be- 
fore the year 1760, says that at the end 
of the first twenty years the city “ was 
amazed at its own strength and 
greatness.” He says further that in 
1753 the number of dwelling-houses 
was reckoned at 2,300.* If we allow 
six persons to each house, this would 
give a population of about fourteen 
thousand. It would, no doubt, be a 
liberal allowance to place the popula- 


* A History of New Sweden; or, The Set- 
tlements on the River Delaware. By Israel 
Acrelins. Philadelphia: 1874. p. 142. 
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tion in 1723 at six thousand. Beyond 
a very limited distance, there were no 
settlements back of the city. On the 
river below the city there were several 
small settlements that had been made 
in early Swedish times. 

Besides the Quaker meeting-house 
already mentioned we know there 
was a Presbyterian church, perhaps 
an Episcopalian church—at least there 
was a congregation of that denomina- 
tion—and a Swedish church at Wi- 
cacoe, just outside the city. This 
building was dedicated in July, 1700. 
It is still standing. In later years it 
has become famous in connection 
with Longfellow’s Evangeline : 

“*Across the meadows were wafted 


Sounds of psalms, that were sung by the 
Swedes in their church at Wicacoe. ” 


When Franklin arrived in the city, 
the pastor at this church was the 


Rev. Jonas Lidman. It is of interest 
to know that at that time the Swedish 
churches in America were under the 
jurisdiction of Bishop Svedberg, the 
father of the celebrated Emanuel 
Swedenborg. 

Franklin almost immediately found 
employment in the printing office of 
one Keimer—“‘a strange animal,” says 
Franklin, “ignorant of the common 
modes of life, apt to oppose with rude- 
ness generally received opinions, an 
enthusiast in certain points of re- 
ligion, disgustingly unclean in per- 
son, and a little knavish withal.” 
The governor of Pennsylvania at this 
time was Sir William Keith, a Scot- 
tish baron,—a man of superior intel- 
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lectual endowments, yet with a cer- 
tain moral obliquity, or weakness at 
least, that might perhaps have en- 
titled him to the latter part of poor 
Keimer’s characterization,—“ a little 
knavish withal.” Franklin had been 
in Philadelphia but a few months, 
when a letter he had written to his 
brother-in-law Holmes, at Newcastle, 
was brought to the notice of Gov- 
ernor Keith. Shortly thereafter, what 
was Franklin’s surprise, when one 
day the Governor and another well 
dressed gentleman called at the print- 
ing office to see him. The other gen- 
tleman was introduced as Colonel 
French, a great friend of the Gov- 
ernor’s, and a prominent man in the 
colony. Acrelins relates a remark- 
able circumstance on the testimony 
of this Colonel French. Upon a 
young black oak tree that stood on 
the Maryland road, twelve miles from 
Philadelphia, according to the Col- 
onel, the rain fell for a fortnight in 
such quantities as to wet the clothing 
of any one who stood under the tree, 
although the sky was perfectly clear, 
and there was no sign of rain any- 
where else. To be certain that the 
rain fell from the sky, and not from 
the tree, a young man climbed to the 
top of the tree, and found that the 
rain descended from the sky. Unfor- 
tunately, a thoughtless servant, “in 
his drink,” cut down the tree, and 
this-wonderful rain came to an end. 
Upon the Governor’s invitation, 
Franklin accompanied the two gen- 
tlemen to a neighboring inn, where 
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they were going to drink some excel- 
lent Madeira. Over the Madeira, the 
Governor proposed to Franklin to 
establish a printing office ; as neither 
of the two establishments was satis- 
factory,—promising him the govern- 
ment influence and patronage. He 
wrote a long, courteous letter to old 
Josias Franklin, urging his views with 
respect to Benjamin. With this letter 
Franklin returned to his home in Bos- 
ton; but the old gentleman did not 
approve of the suggestion of the Gov- 
ernor, owing to Franklin’s extreme 
youth. Franklin soon returned to 
Philadelphia. At New York, on his 


way back, Governor Burnet was in- 
formed by the sea captain with whom 
Franklin sailed, that he had among 
his passengers a young man who had 


a great many books. The governor 
was the son of the well-known Bishop 
Burnet, of England. He sent an in- 
vitation to Franklin to call upon him. 
Franklin went to see the Governor, 
who showed him his library, con- 
versed with him, and treated him 
very cordially. Franklin was at this 
time but eighteen years old. There 
must have been something very re- 
markable about him, that he should 
thus early have attracted the atten- 
tion of two colonial governors. As 
Franklin’s father had refused to assist 
him in setting up a business for him- 
self, Keith told him to make outa 
list of the things needful, and he 
would purchase them himself. Frank- 
lin did this; and when the yearly 
packet for London sailed, which was 
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towards the end of the year 1724, 
young Benjamin Franklin bade a 
temporary adieu to his native land. 
With him went one of his young com- 
panions, James Ralph, a bright, elo- 
quent fellow, but not of very good 
moral character. At Newcastle, on 
the Delaware, where the Governor 
then was, the vessel came to anchor. 
Franklin called on his Excellency, 
but was informed that he was ex- 
tremely busy. Franklin was sur- 
prised at this, but returned to the 
vessel. Shortly afterwards Colonel 
French came on board, and showed 
the youth many civilities. He was 
informed that the letters he was to 
present from the Governor were in the 
bag with the other letters; but the 
captain promised him that before 
they landed he would look them all 
over, and take out those that con- 
cerned him. As it turned out after- 
wards, the Governor had not sent a 
single letter, or done anything what- 
ever for the youth whom he had thus 
expatriated. It is difficult to under- 
stand this conduct on the part of 
Governor Keith. Franklin himself 
sums it up by saying that the Gov- 
ernor wished to please everybody, 
and “having little to bestow, he was 
lavish of promises.” This seems hard- 
ly an adequate explanation. 

Franklin at once found employ- 
ment in London, in a printing house. 
He did very well ; but he was a long 
time encumbered by Ralph, who was 
not self-supporting. A quarrel be- 
tween them finally relieved him of 
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that embarrassment. Ralph went 
down into the country, where he 
taught school for a while ; he after- 
wards became a political writer in 
the newspapers, and also published 
some poems. He was not without 
parts; and he acquired a certain 
questionable fame. He achieved the 
immortality which Dr. Johnson told 
Boswell the latter had missed by be- 
ing born too late—for Ralph is cele- 
brated by Pope in two lines of the 
Dunciad. Franklin remained in Lon- 
don about eighteen months. It was 
a valuable experience to him in many 
ways. He sailed from London, on 


his return, in the ship Berkshire, 
about the middle of July, 1726, and 
landed at Philadelphia on the 11th 
of the following October. 


Shortly 


after his return, he met Sir William | 


Keith upon the street. Sir William 
was then no longer governor. Frank- 
lin says that he looked ashamed upon 
seeing him, but passed without speak- 
ing to him. We do not wonder that 
he looked ashamed. However, Frank- 
lin adds very ingenuously, “I should 
have been equally ashamed myself 
at meeting Miss Read, had not her 
family, justly despairing of my re- 
turn after reading my letter, advised 
her to give me up, and marry a potter 
of the name of Rogers.” But not- 
withstanding Sir William Keith’s 
strange delinquencies of conduct, he 
had been a good governor for the 
people. “Many of our best laws 
were his work,” says Franklin, “and 
established during his administra- 
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tion.” He was also one of the first 
to embark in the manufacture of iron 
in our country. As early as 1717, he 
wrote to the Board of Trade in Lon- 
don “that he had found great plenty 
of iron ore in Pennsylvania ;”’ and he 
had iron works in Newcastle county, 
Delaware, previous to the year 1730, 
and probably much earlier than that 
date.* Sir William was governor of 
Pennsylvania from 1717 to 1726. 
Upon his return to Philadelphia, 
Franklin was for some months in the 
service of Mr. Denham, a merchant, 
who had long been his friend. This 
gentleman died after a tedious ill- 
ness, apparently in the early part of 
the year 1727, when Franklin again 
entered the service of his former em- 
ployer, Samuel Keimer. Soon after- 
wards, however, he formed a partner- 
ship with a printer named Meredith, 
a man who could command some 
capital, and they set up in the print- 
ing business for themselves. Mere- 
dith soon tired of the enterprise, and 
Franklin, with the assistance of some 
of his friends, purchased his inter- 
est. Keimer’s business gradually fell 
away. He sold out, and betook him- 
self to Barbadoes. His sucessor, a 
foolish young fellow, neglected his 
business, and soon followed Keimer 
to Barbadoes, taking his printing 
materials with him. Franklin had 
now but one competitor in Philadel- 
phia—Bradford,—who, being in easy 


*Iron in all Ages. By James M. Swank. 
Philadelphia, 1884. p. 179. 
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circumstances, did not much exert 
himself. At the same time Franklin’s 
skill, industry, and enterprise were 
recognized and rewarded in a direct 
ratio with his increasing oppor- 
tunities. He began to grow rich. 
In the year 1730 he married. As 
everthing turned to gold at the touch 
of Midas, so at the touch of Franklin 
everything turned into success. He 
followed Shakespere’s advice, and 
was “stirring as the times.” In his 


newspaper, Zhe Pennsylvania Courant, 
and in occasional pamphlets, he dis- 
cussed the political and social ques- 
tions of the day. His shrewd, com- 
mon sense and his enlightened views 
pervaded all his writings, and strong- 
ly impressed the public mind. He 


bore various offices of public trust 
and honor. 
lated to the welfare of the city or of 
the colonies, Franklin took a warm 
interest, and acted a conspicuous 
part. 

About the year 1747, the growing 
interest in electrical science awakened 
the enthusiasm of Franklin. He 
made a series of experiments, which 
soon rendered his name famous 


In everything that re- | 
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among the natural philosophers, his 
crowning achievement being his dis- 
covery, in 1752, of the identity of 
galvanic electricity and the lightning 
of the clouds. The story of this dis- 
covery, which was accomplished by 
means of a kite which Franklin sent 
up in a thunder-storm is familiar to 
every school boy. The immediate 
and direct outcome of this discovery 
was the invention of the lightning- 
rod, All this was as great an advance 
upon the science of his day as has 
been any achievement of Edison’s 
upon the science of the present. His 
fame spread throughout America and 
Europe, and even Kings were loud in 
their applause of the philosopher. 
Scarcely less notable were the found- 
ing of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the Franklin Library and the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, of all of which he 
was either the originator or one of 
the prime movers. In 1753, Franklin, 
who had long been postmaster at 
Philadelphia, was promoted to be 
deputy postmaster-general for the 
British colonies. 
T. J. CHAPMAN. 
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CHARLES PINCKNEY’S DRAFT OF A FEDERAL CONSTITUTION. 


AMERICa’s greatest historian, whose 
lamp of life has so recently gone out, 
has left a magnificent monument be- 
hind him in his wonderfully pains- 
taking and authentic work which 
_will forever perpetuate his memory 
and his genius. 

The remarkable career of Mr. 
Bancroft—in turn, a tutor in Greek 
at Harvard, Secretary of the Navy 
under President Polk,and at different 
periods United States Minister to 
Great Britain and to Germany (at 
that time Prussia)—rarely qualified 
him for his life’s work as a historian, 
while his distinguished friendships 
afforded him the assistance in his re- 
searches of Guizot, Lamertine and 
De Tocqueville of France and of Lord 
John Russell, Sir Henry Ellis and 
other eminent historical authorities 
of Great Britain. These advantages, 
utilized by a mind which was natur- 
ally equipped with exceptional liter- 
ary power and the judicial spirit 
which characterizes the _ peculiar 
genius of the historian, have resulted 
. in a contribution to American histori- 
cal literature, inferiorto none of the 
master-pieces of other nations—the 
peer of Gibbon’s Rome, Guizot’s 
France and Macaulay’s, Hume’s and 
Green’s Histories of England. 


It is seldom accorded to any man 
to devote fifty years to the accom- 
plishment of any one object, as did 
Mr. Bancroft, and yet with even 
this length of time, to give to 
diligent research, and aided by a 
trained and phenomenal memory, 
it is well nigh impossible for the 
modern historian to steer wholly clear 
of error, since the sources of informa- 
tion in this remarkable era of multi- 
plied books, are too many to be per- 
fectly mastered by any single mind. 
This I conceive to be the explanation 
of an error of Mr. Bancroft’s which I 
shall endeavor to point out in the 
“authors last revision” of his history 
of the United States.* 

Volume six of this edition is de- 
voted to the history of the origin of 
the present Constitution of our re- 
public,and the urgent needs for it. 
The Federal convention that framed 
this constitution, as every one knows 
quite well, met in Philadelphia, May 
14,1787, and continued in session till 
September 17 following, when thirty- 
nine of the fifty-five delegates signed 
the document that is still to-day the 
charter for our Ship of State. Mr. 


*Published by D. Appleton & Company, 
New York, edition of 1888, copyrighted by 
the author in 1884. 
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Bancroft says: “No State except 
New York sent a delegation insensi- 
ble to the necessity of a vigorous con- 
stitution.” In the progress of the his- 
tory the distinguished author presents 
in outline or spirit the several plans 
proposed for a new constitution to 
take the place of the defective and 
impracticable Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and when he has proceeded as 
far asa description of the “ Virginia 
Plan” presented by Edmund Ran- 
dolph of Virginia, these words are 
uttered in volume six of this “last 
revision,” page 215: 

“The house referred the propositions 
of Virginia to a committee of the whole 
onthe State of the Union. Charles 
Pinckney of South Carolina, a young 
man of twenty-nine, then presented a 
plan for aconstitution, ‘ grounded on 
the same principles as the resolutions’ 
of Virginia. It received the same 
reference, but no part of it was used 
and nocopy of it has been preserved.” 

If Mr. Bancroft meant to say in 
what we have quoted from him, that 
no official minutes of Mr. Charles 
Pinckney’s “plan for a constitution” 
were kept and preserved, his state- 
ment would have been correct. But 
he seems to have had no knowledge 
of the fact that a “copy of it has been 
preserved” in an edition of Yates’ 
notes of the secret proceedings of the 
Federal Convention, published in 
Louisville, Kentucky, by Alston 
Mygatt in 1845. The full and some- 
what formidable title of the volume 
reads thus: 


“Secret Proceedings and Debates 
of the Convention Assembled at Phila- 
delphia in the year 1787, for the Pur- 
pose of Forming the Constitution of 
the United States of America. From 
notes taken by the late Robert Yates, 
Esquire, Chief Justice of New York, 
and copied by John Lansing, Jun., Es- 
quire, late Chancellor of that State, 
Members of that Convention. Includ- 
ing ‘the genuine information,’ laid be- 
fore the Legislature of Maryland by 
Luther Martin, Esquire, then Attor- 
ney-General of that State and Member 
of the same Convention. Also other 
Historical Documents, relative to the 
Federal Compact of the North Ameri- 
can Union.” * 

The expression “ Federal Compact” 
in this verbose title is avery terse 
presentation of the Southern inter- 
pretation of the supreme law of our 
Union previous to the late war. Pat- 
rick Henry’s eloquent appeals to his 
State to vote against the adoption of 
a constitution that gave to maritime 
New England unequal advantages 
over the Southern agricultural people 
were but variations of the same senti- 
ment, which eventually required the 
barbarous arbitrament of the sword 
to settle. 

The preamble to Mr. Charles Pinck- 
ney’s draft of a Federal goverment 


*This printed copy of the ‘‘ Secret Proceed- 
ings and Debates of the Federal Conven- 
tion” was ‘‘ entered according to act of Con- 
gress in the year 1838, by Warner W. Guy 
in the Clerk’s office of the District Court of 
the Eastern District of Virginia.” 
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is exactly similar to that reported by 
the “ Committee of Five,” August 6, 
1787, andis in the following words: 

“We, the people of the States of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Providence planta- 
tions, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia, do or- 
dain, declare and establish the follow- 
ing constitution for the government 
of ourselves and posterity.” 

The supreme difference between 
this preamble and the one finally 
adopted by the convention is in the 
doctrine conveyed by the very first 
phrase. Mr. Pinckney said, “ We, 
the people of the States,” and the 
constitution says, “ We the people of 
the United States.” 

Mr. Pinckney’s draft provided for 
“supreme legislative, executive and 
judicial powers,” the first of which 
triune powers should “be vested in 
a Congress, to consist of two separate 
Houses, one to be called the House 
of Delegates and the other the Sen- 
ate.” It is further specified in this 
draft that the members of the House 
of Delegates shall be chosen “by the 
people of the several States,” while 
the Senators shall be “elected and 
chosen by the House of Delegates.” 

There is a specific difference between 
this draft and the Constitution in re- 
gard tothe power of the Senate on all 
bills for raising revenue,and it is this: 
“All money bills of every kind shall 
originate in the House of Delegates 
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and shall not be altered by the Sen- 
ate.” The Constitution gives the Sen- 
ate the power on all revenue bills to 
“ propose or concur with amendments 
as on other bills.” 

The form of constitution presented 
by Mr. Pinckney does not differ ma- 
terially from our constitution in the 
qualification and powers of its mem- 
bers. One of the powers granted to 
the Legislature was “ to establish and 
provide fora national university at 
the seat of the government of the 
United States”—a wise provision. 

Unlike the complex system of elec- 
tors of the present Constitution for 
the election of the President, this 
careful and wise draft of Mr. Pinck- 
ney simply says, “he shall be elected 
for——years and shall be re-eligible.” 
The Senate, according to Mr. Pinck- 
ney, “shall have the sole and exclu- 
sive power to declare war,and to make 
treaties, and to appoint ambassadors 
and other ministers to foreign 
nations, and judges of the Supreme 
Court.” Our constitution provides 
that the President shall have this 
power, “ by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” What is 
now embodied in the first amendment 
to our Constitution, Mr. Pinckney 
classed in the powers forbidden to 
the Legislature, and his words are: 
“The Legislature of the United States 
shall pass no law on the subject of 
religion; nor touching or abridging 
the liberty of the press.” 

The courts and their powers and 
jurisdictions were to be established 
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much the same as provided in our 
present Constitution, 

After enumerating in article eleven 
those matters a State may not do, 
this article concludes: ‘And to ren- 
der these prohibitions effectual, the 
Legislature of the United States shall 
have the power to revise the laws of 
the several States, that may be sup- 
posed to infringe the powers exclu- 
sively delegated by this constitution 
to Congress, and to negative and an- 
nul such as do.” 

There are sixteen articles in Mr. 
Pinckney’s draft of a constitution, 
and no sections or minor divisions. 
And when the whole of it is sum- 
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med up in a word, it isalmost a 
master-piece of its kind, considering 
the age of the author and the circum- 
stances under which it was produced. 
The critical abilities of a James Wil- 
son, who could weigh to a hair’s 
breadth the import of a proposition, 
and the broad, temporizing intellect 
of a Franklin were perhaps necessary 
to bring forth a living creation out 
of the chaos of that convention; but 
it required the creative genius of the 
Pinckneys to collate and formulate 
the underlying elements of law for a 
great nation—to form the Magna 
Charta of a wonderful people. 
FRANK A. MYERS. 
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FRENCH EXPLORERS IN THE NORTHWEST. 


The French were among the first 
to turn their attention to the new 
world after the discovery of America 
by Columbus. The French naturally 
are a race of explorers and discover- 
ers, in whom discovery speedily de- 
velops into a passion, and in many 
instances carried them far into the 
interior of the continent as traders, 
soldiers and missionaries. They 
passed westward by the natural chain 
of communication, consisting of riv- 
ers and the line of Great Lakes until 
they pierced the very centre of the 
continent itself, and established 
wherever they went trading posts 
and mission stations. These after- 
wards developed into the numerous 
towns and cities which still bear the 
names given them by the early French 
explorers. 

As early as 1608 Champlain founded 
Quebec, and in 1612 had informed 
himself quite thoroughly about Lake 
Ontario, and three years later brought 
some Franciscan missionaries to Que- 
bec, one of whom made his way as 
far west as Lake Huron. In 1626 
came the Jesuit Fathers, who brought 
with them the zeal of their order in 
the evangelization of the Indians. 
At the time of Champlain’s death in 
1635, he was known and _ honored 


as the greatest among all the explor- 
ers of his time. 

Tradition states that a French tra- 
der, Jean Nicollet, had made his way 
in 1634, as far west as Green Bay on 
the western shore of Lake Michigan. 
Considerable confusion about the 
date of his exploration has arisen, 
but it is well settled that he was the 
first white man to set foot in what is 
now the state of Wisconsin. When 
Nicollet got back to Quebec, he told 
the missionaries there that he had 
been on a river which would have 
taken him to the sea had he kept on 
as he was going but three days longer. 
Nothing further in the way of these 
fragmental and isolated discoveries 
took place until 1660, when some 
Lake Superior Indians arrived at 
Quebec. When they were ready to 
go back they offered to take a mis- 
sionary along with them. The one 
sent with them having died, Father 
Allouez set out in the summer of 
1665 with some returning savages. 
Nothing was heard of him for nearly 
two years, and when he was given up 
for lost he appeared at Quebec, bear- 
ing strange tidings of discovery and 
adventure in the far distant north- 
west. He had set up a mission on 
the southern shore of Lake Superior 
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in the untamed forests among savage 
hordes. He had been much among 
the neighboring tribes and had talked 
with the bloody and dreaded Sioux, 
who boastfully told him their country 
extended to the end of the world. 
They also told him of a mighty river, 
and the name written down by the 
explorer as pronounced by the Sioux 
was “Messippi.” Following in the 
footsteps of Allouez, Dablon and Mar- 
quette established missions at points 
on the southern shore of Lake Supe- 
rior. Thus in a few years the Jesuits 


had planted missions at La Pointe, 
on Lake Superior, at Sault Ste. Marie, 
its outlet, 
mackinac 


at the straits of Michili- 
and Green Bay. These 
were first fishing places, next mis- 
sions, and then outposts of civiliza- 
tion in the western world. 

The territory of the northwest was 
formally taken possession of for the 
King of France by Sieur Saint Lus- 
son. On the morning of the 14th of 
June, 1671, he led his followers to a 
spot on the shore of Green Bay where 
a large cross had been erected, after 
a solemn blessing had been pro- 
nounced upon it by the Jesuit priest, 
Dablon. A cedar post was also reared 
beside it, to which was attached a 
metal plate, engraved with the royal 
arms. In the presence of the naked 
representatives of a dozen forest 
tribes, the Jesuits Dablon, Allouez, 
Andre and Dreuilletes, Louis Joliet 
and a number of other coureurs de 
bois St. Lusson advanced, holding his 
sword in one hand, and raising with 
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the other a sod of earth, proclaimed 
in a loud voice: “In the name of the 
Most High, Mighty and Redoubted 
Monarch, Louis XIV., Most Christian 
King of France and Navarre, I take 
possession of this place, Sainte Marie 
du Sault, and also of Lakes Huron, 
Superior, the Island of Manatoulin, 
and all the countries, rivers, lakes 
and streams contiguous and adjacent 
thereunto.” Thus peacefully did all 
the territory east of the Mississippi 
and north of the Ohio, come under 
the dominion of France. Thus was 
laid the foundation of the empire of 
New France, which zealous and loyal 
Frenchmen fondly hoped some day 
would rival, if not eclipse, the old. 
But how little is left to-day to that 
ancient power as a witness and a 
token of the grand and pompous 
proclamation of that day. 

The Frenchman to whom the actual 
discovery of the Mississippi belongs 
was Louis Joliet. He was the son of 
a wagon-maker; born in Quebec in 
1645, and educated by the Jesuits, 
he, when still young, decided to be a 
priest. At the age of seventeen he 
received the tonsure and the minor 
orders. About four years afterward, 
however, he renounced his clerical 
vocation and became a fur-trader. 
Joliet was sent by the governor of 
Canada to explore the copper mines 
of Lake Superior, and it was on his 
return from this expedition that he 
met La Salle and the Sulpitians near 
the head of Lake Ontario. 

Joliet’s character, from what we 
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can learn of it through the meagre 
materials at command, does not re- 
veal any distinctive trait or salient 
feature, nor any especial breadth of 
view or boldness of execution. He 
appears to us as a merchant; intelli- 
gent, well-educated, courageous, har- 
dy and enterprising. Although he 
had renounced the priesthood he re- 
tained his partiality for the Jesuits. 
Their influence was probably felt in 
choosing him as a suitable agent for 
the discovery of the Mississippi, and 
one of their number, Jacques Mar- 
quette, was chosen to accompany 
him. He passed up the lakes to 
Michillimackinac and found his ap- 
pointed companion at Point St. Ig- 
nace on the north side of the strait. 
His companion in exploration and 


discovery, Marquette, was born in 
1637, of an ancient and honorable 
family at Laon, in the north of 
France, and was, at the time of which 
we are writing, thirty-five years of 


age. He early joined himself to the 
Jesuits, evidently from purely relig- 
ious motives, and in 1666 he was sent 
to the missions of Canada. His final 
destination and station was the Upper 
Lakes where he was sent in 1668. 
His talents as a linguist were remark- 
able, for within a few years he learned 
to speak with ease six Indian lan- 
guages. His traits of character were 
marked and unmistakable, being a 
true counterpart of the early Cana- 
dian missionaries. He was a devout 
votary of the Virgin, and for her he 
was ready to dare and to suffer, in 


order to discover new, lands and con- 
quer new realms to her sway. 

The outfit of the travellers was 
very simple. They provided them- 
selves with two birch canoes and a 
supply of smoked meat and Indian 
corn; embarked with five men, and 
began their voyage from St. Ignace 
on the 17th of May, 1673. Their 
course was westward, and they soon 
passed the Straits of Michillimacki- 
nac and thence coasted the northern 
shore of Lake Michigan. Passing on- 
ward they reached the river Meno- 
monie and ascended it to the village 
of the Menomonies or Wild-rice In- 
dians. When the voyageurs told them 
the object of their voyage they were 
filled with astonishment and used 
the greatest ingenuity to dissuade 
them, The banks of the Mississippi, 
they said, were inhabited by ferocious 
savages who put to death every stran- 
ger, tomahawking all new comers 
without cause or provocation. Mar- 
quette disregarded their counsels and 
fears, gave them a few words of in- 
struction in the Faith; taught them 
a prayer and bade them farewell. 

The explorers soon reached the 
mission at the head of Green Bay ; 
entered the Fox river ; with difficulty 
and much labor dragged their canoes 
up the long and tumultuous rapids ; 
crossed Lake Winnebago, and fol- 
lowed the quiet winding of the river 
beyond, where they glided through 
an endless growth of wild-rice and 
frightened the countless thousands of 
birds that fed upon it. On the 7th 
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of June they reached the Mascoutius 
and Miamis who had been recently 
joined by the Kickapoos. The trav- 
ellers had no sooner reached the town 
than they called the chiefs and elders 
to a council. Joliet told them that 
the governor of Canada had sent 
them to discover new countries, and 
that God had sent his companion to 
teach the true faith to the inhabitants, 
and he prayed for guides to show 
them the way to the waters of the 
Wisconsin. The council readily con- 
sented, and on the roth of June, the 
Frenchmen embarked again with two 
Indians to conduct them. The entire 
Indian village came down to the shore 
to witness their departure. The sav- 


ages marvelled much that men could 
be found to undertake an enterprise 


attended with so much hazard and 
danger. After many and devious 
windings their guides at last brought 
them to the portage, where, after car- 
rying their canoes a mile and a half 
over the prairie and through the 
marsh, they launched them on the 
Wisconsin, bade farewell to the waters 
that flowed to the St. Lawrence and 
committed themselves to the current 
that was to bear them they knew not 
whither. On the 17th of June, they 
saw on their right hand the broad 
meadows bounded in the distance by 
rugged hills, where now stands the 
city of Prairie du Chien, Before 
them a wide and rapid current coursed 
athwart their way by the foot of lofty 
heights covered with thick forests. 
They had found what they sought, 


and “with a joy,” writes Marquette, 
“which I cannot express,” they steered 
forth their canoes on the eddies of the 
broad Mississippi. 

Turning southward, they paddled 
down the stream through a vast soli- 
tude, unrelieved by the faintest trace 
of man. Farther south, buffalo began 
to appear on the great prairies which 
bordered the river. They advanced 
with extreme caution, and on the 25th 
of June, they discovered some traces 
of human beings. Following the 
footprints they discovered an Indian 
village, where the two travellers were 
hospitably entertained and dismissed 
with acalumet. Again they were on 
their way drifting down the great 
river, They passed the mouth of 
the Illinois and glided by the line of 
rocks on the eastern side, cut into 
many fantastic shapes by the ele- 
ments, and marked as “The Ruined 
Castles’ on some of the early French 
maps. It was not long before the 
travellers were alarmed by the tor- 
rent of yellow mud that rushed furi- 
ously athwart the calm blue current 
of the Mississippi, boiling and surg- 
ing, and sweeping in its course logs, 
branches, and uprooted trees. They 
had reached the mouth of the Mis- 
souri, where that savage river, de- 
scending from its mad career through 
a vast unknown of barbarism, poured 
its turbid and turbulent floods into 
the bosom of the Father of Waters. 
They passed the lonely forest that 
covered the site of the destined city 
of St. Louis, and a few day later saw 
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on their left the mouth of the stream 
to which the Iroquois had given the 
well-merited name of Ohio, or the 
Beautiful River. They ventured as 
far south as the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas, where they were intercepted by 
the Arkansas Indians. Here they 
took counsel as to the best plan to 
be pursued. They had gone far 
enough, as they thought, to establish 
one important point,—that the Miss- 
issippi discharged its waters, not into 
the Atlantic or Sea of Virginia, nor 
into the Gulf of California, but into 
the Gulf of Mexico. They supposed 
themselves much nearer to its mouth 
than they actually were, the distance 
being still seven hundred miles. 
Fearing that if they went farther 
they might be killed by the Indians 


or captured by the Spaniards, thereby 
losing the results of their discovery, 
they resolved to return to Canada 


and report what they had_ seen. 
They accordingly left the Arkansas 
village and began their homeward 
voyage on the 17th of July. It was 
no easy task to urge their way north- 
ward against the dark and gloomy 
stream, and at length after many pri- 
vations they reached the Illinois river, 
and entering its mouth followed its 
course to the Indian village of Kas- 
kaskia, from which point they were 
conducted by friendly Indians to 
Lake Michigan. They reached Green 
Bay at the end of September, after an 
absence of four months, during which 
time they had paddled their canoes 
more than 2500 miles. On his return 
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Joliet lost his box of papers at the 
foot of the La Chien rapids, within 
sight of the Montreal settlement. It 
was left to Marquette to publish to 
the world a report of this remarkable 
expedition, and to reap for his order 
the lion’s share of the fame. 

It is tolerably certain that in 1673, 
Sieur Raudin, the engineer who 
planned La Salle’s fort at Frontenac, 
now Kingston, Lake Ontario, went 
to the western extremity of Lake Su- 
perior with presents from La Salle to 
the Chippewas and Sioux. And in 
the summer of 1679, Daniel Grayson 
Du Lhut, by Count Frontenac’s per- 
mission, was trading among these 
same Sioux in the Mills Lac region of 
Minnesota. Ascending the St. Louis 
river, now the dividing line between 
Wisconsin ‘and Minnesota, it is 
thought that he made the easy 
portage to Sandy Lake of the Upper 
Mississippi, and was the first white 
trader upon the head waters of that 
great stream, so soon to be the scene 
of active operations on the part of 
his contemporaries. 

The Mississippi had now been 
touched at two points. Its course 
had been explored for 600 miles, and 
some idea of its greatness had been 
gained and somewhat of its mysteries 
had been solved. A man of greater 
mark now put his hand to the com- 
pletion of what Marquette and Joliet 
had left unfinished. Robert Cavalier 
de La Salle was no simple explorer, 
having some little education, like 
Joliet, or pious missionary, whose sole 
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object was to make proselytes, like 
Marquette. 

La Salle was a man of far different 
stamp. In him the man of brains, of 
ideas, of resources, of unbending will, 
were all joined in one. He was a 
man of heroic patience, whose high- 
est qualities shone forth in the mo- 
ments of supreme trial. He was the 
master-spirit of his own enterprises 
—the originator and executor of them 
—not the simple agent of other men’s 
schemes. He was naturally reserved, 
and what those who associated with 
him took for austerity of manner was 
the absorption of the man in himself. 
With minds like Louis XIV., Calbert 
or Frontenac, La Salle impressed as 
no ordinary man could. So when 
the possibility of getting control of 
our continent by stretching a line of 
French posts from Quebec eastward 
to the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
and westward to the head of the 
Great Lakes, and southward to the 
mouth of the Mississippi, the King at 
once saw in La Salle the fittest man 
for the work and La Salle knew no 
such word as fail. 

We have seen the missions already 
firmly established on the Great Lakes. 
Joliet and Marquette had reached the 
Mississippi by one route and returned 
by another and different one, leading 
them through the great Illinois 
nation. It was decided that the 
Gulf of Mexico was to be reached, 
and a French port or colony estab- 
lished there into which the trade of 
the river should flow. Thus the Miss- 


issippi in French hands was to be.a 
dividing wedge, separating the Span- 
iards in Florida from the Spaniards 
in new Mexico. Possessed of the 
two great water-ways of the conti- 
nent—the St. Lawrence and the Miss- 
issippi—France was to take the first 
place in America. To this end La 
Salle set about his preparations. He 
made arrangements for transporting 
men and supplies from Niagara to 
Green Bay. In August, 1679, he set 


sail from Niagara, Lake Erie, and in 
due season reached Michillimackinac. 
Thence he sailed for Green Bay where 
his men and supplies were landed. 
From this point La Salle with four- 
teen men in canoes started on his 
journey to the Mississippi. 


After 
various adventures the party reached 
the mouth of the St. Joseph on the 
shore of Lake Michigan. Here a fort 
was erected while he awaited rein- 
forcements of men and supplies, and 
when these arrived the united party 
paddled up the St. Joseph, crossed 
over the portage to the Kankankee, 
descended it to the Illinois. On ac- 
count of lack of supplies he was 
obliged to winter with this tribe of 
Indians, and at this point constructed 
a fort, which La Salle significantly 
named Crevecoeur. He resolved to 
set out himself and learn what had 
become of his supplies and what had 
happened to his supply-ship, the 
Griffin. Accordingly, he left his lieu- 
tenant, Tonty, in command of the 
fort. In August, 1680, he again left 
Montreal, having the Mississippi ‘as 
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the object of his search. -He found 
Fort Crevecoeur in ruins, and searched 
the Illinois in vain to its mouth, thus 
reaching the Mississippi in his fruit- 
less search for his lieutenant. Still 
undaunted, for the third time La 
Salle set out in the autumn of 1681. 
This time the expedition passed 
through the Chicago river to the 
Illinois, and thence down the Miss- 
issippi, which was reached on the 6th 
of February. Few incidents mark 
the passage of the explorers through 
the country of the Arkansas, Tenas, 
and Natchez nations, till the French- 
men reached the neighborhood of 
the Quinipissas, where they were shot 
at from the cane brakes along the 
banks. On the 6th of April, the ex- 


plorers found the river branching out 


before them in three streams. Sepa- 
rating into three parties they explored 
each branch. Presently one of the 
company discovered that the water 
was brackish to the taste, and from 
this La Salle knew he was nearing 
his goal. At last the canoes glided 
past the outermost point of low, 
reedy land, out upon the broad bosom 
of the gulf. Landing not far above 
the mouth of the river, La Salle 
caused the arms of France to be set 
up, and on the gth day of April, 1682, 
he took formal possession of the 
country drained by the Mississippi. 
It was in the name of Louis XIV., 
that he did so, in whose honor La 
Salle declared the name of this vast 
acquisition to be Louisiana. 

During La Salle’s first attempt to 


reach the Mississippi, when he was 
obliged to winter among the Illinois, 
he dispatched Father Louis Hennepin 
to explore the Upper Mississippi. 
Besides Hennepin the party con- 
sisted of two coureurs de bois, Michel 
Accau and Antoine Anguel. Accau 
was the leader of the party, but Hen- 
nepin being its historian gets the 
credit for its explorations. The party 
set out from Fort Crevecoeur on the 
last day in February, 1680. Henne- 
pin seems to have been that singular 
anomaly seldom met with in real life, 
a brave braggart, whose self-conceit 
and arrogant self-assertion stand forth 
in strong contrast with the modesty 
and patience always shown by LaSalle 
when he is speaking of his own 
achievements. For six weeks the 
explorers plied their paddles against 
the current of the Mississippi unmo- 
lested. One day when the French- 
men had drawn their canoe on shore 
to mend it, they were suddenly sur- 
rounded by a war-party of Sioux. 
In a moment the whites were made 
prisoners. Hennepin offered the 
peace pipe. It was snatched away 
from his hand. When he began to 
mutter some prayers to the Virgin the 
Indians angrily signed him to be 
silent, thinking he was _ preparing 
some charm with which to overpower 
them. The Sioux began their home- 
ward journey and gave the captives 
to.understand that any future discov- 
eries must be made by them as cap- 
tives. In nineteen days the party 
landed near the site of the present 
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city of Minneapolis. From here the 
trail was struck leading to the Sioux 
villages, which were reached after 
five days hard marching. They 
passed the winter with the Indians, 
and in the following spring accom- 
panied them on their annual buffalo 
hunt. At this time they took the op- 
portunity of regaining their liberty 
by telling them that their friends 
were coming loaded with gifts. The 
greedy Sioux were easily induced to 
let Hennepin and one other go down 
the river to meet them alone and un- 
guarded. The two whites began the 
descent of the river, carrying their 
canoes around the Falls of St. An- 


thony, to which Father Hennepin 
gave this name. 


After many adven- 
tures Lake Pepin was at length 
reached. Not receiving the promised 
presents from the whites, Hennepin 


and his companion were compelled 
to go back again as they came. Af- 
ter some longer stay with the Sioux, 
the captives were at length found by 
some French traders, who had made 
their way through the Sioux country, 
from Lake Superior to the Mississ- 
ippi. Hearing of three white men on 
their way they continued their search 
until they found Hennepin and his 
companions and rescued them from 
the savages. At the head of the ex- 
ploring party was Du Lhut, for whom 
the city of Duluth is named, as Lake 
Pepin is also said to be named from 
another of this party. Thus, in St. 
Anthony Falls, Duluth, and Lake 
Pepin, we have a group of names 
commemorating the names of the 
men who carried La Salle’s explora- 
tions into the extreme northwest. 
SaMvuEL M. Davis. 





THE DUTCH ON MANHATTAN ISLAND. 


ONE WORD MORE ABOUT THE DUTCH ON 


MANHATTAN 


ISLAND IN 1598. 


In the November number of this 
Magazine in which we put the query 
whether the Dutch were on Manhat- 
tan Island as early as the year 1598, 
there appeared also a part of the first 
chapter of the “ Memorial History of 
the City of New York.” Treating of 


the explorations of the North Ameri- 
can coast previous to Hudson’s ar- 
rival in the Half Moon in 1609, it was 
inevitable that the author should dis- 
cuss also the above mentioned query. 


We observe that his view is diame- 
trically opposed to our own. He 
seems to think that it scarcely admits 
of a doubt that the statement of the 
committee of the West India Com- 
pany is correct. And acurious inci- 
dent connected with this controversy 
is that the author, Dr. B. F. De Costa, 
who awards them the honor of pre- 
vious discovery, has no particular 
prejudices in favor of the Dutch; 
while the writer of this paper with 
every desire toadd laurels to the brows 
of Holland, can not find it in his heart 
to honestly concede them the honor in 
question. It certainly bespeaks for 
the conduct of the investigation on 
either side, unbiased judgment in 
the weighing of evidence. 


It must be and ischeerfully ac- 


knowledged, that Dr. De Costa makes 
out'a strong plea in favor of his 
theory. Such an undoubted authority 
on North American exploration and 
the cartography of our coast, could 
not but succeed in presenting his side 
in the most forcible light. 

We begin by quoting his statement, 
including the citation from the West 
India Company document, whence 
arose the question of the Dutch being 
here before Hudson. “In 1598 and 
thereabout, we find it asserted that 
the Dutch were upon the ground, for 
in the year 1644, the committee of 
the Dutch West India Company, 
known as the General Board of Ac- 
counts, to whom numerous documents 
and papers had been intrusted, made 
a lengthy report which they begin as 
follows: ‘New Netherland situated 
in America, between English Virginia 
and New England, extending from 
the South (Delaware) River lying in 
3414 degrees to Cape Malabar, in the 
latitude of 4114 degrees, was first fre- 
quented by the inhabitants of this 
country (Holland),in the year 1598,and 
especially by those of the Greenland 
Company, but without making any 
fixed settlements only as a shelter in 
winter. For which they built on thc 
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North (Hudson) and South (Dela- 
ware) Rivers, there two little forts 
against the attacks of the Indians.’” 
Dr. De Costa takes note of the fact 
that in spite of the positiveness of this 
documentary testimony, unearthed by 
Mr. Brodhead himself, the latter 
nevertheless refuses to give credit to 
itand brings it forward with the re- 
mark that it “needs confirmation.” 
This confirmation our author is pre- 
pared to furnish and he addresses 
himself to the task with characteris- 
tic alacrity. He skillfully makes an 
Englishman support a rival nation’s 
claim to priority of discovery,and it 
would certainly appear as if the fact 
of the Dutch being on Manhattan 
Island before 1600 must be true, if an 
Englishman writing a private letter 
to another Englishman unqualifiedly 
asserts it. Thus however, does Gov. 
William Bradford, in addressing his 
principal Sir Fernando Gorges. 
“Bradford says” (we quote Dr. De 
Costa) “ under date of June 15, 1627, 
that the Dutch onthe Hudson ‘have 
used trading there this six-or-seven- 
and-twenty years, but have begun to 
plant of later time, and now have re- 
duced their trade to some order.’” 
Naturally enough if Dr. De Costa 
has read Bradford’s letter aright, the 
conclusion must follow: “thus about 
seventeen years before the Commit- 
tee of 1644 reported, Governor Brad- 
ford, an unwilling but every way 
competent and candid witness, carried 
back the Dutch occupancy under the 
Greenland Company to the year 1600,” 


Another witness who is impres- 
sively utilized by Dr. De Costa is the 
Jesuit Missionary, Father Isaac 
Jogues. Much to the honor and 


(Baa Jopity 


credit of that otherwise not very 
creditable official, Director William 
Kieft, this worthy man was hospit- 
ably entertained at Fort Amsterdam 
after his rescue from his Indian per- 
secutors, inthe year 1646. “Ina let- 
ter written on August 3d of that 
year ” remarks Dr. De Costa, “he says 
that the Dutch were here ‘ about fifty 
years’ before, while they began to 
settle permanently only about ‘twenty 
years’ since. The latter statement is 
sufficiently correct, as 1623 was the 
year when a permanent colony was 
established by the Dutch. The former 
statement,” our author triumphantly 
remarks, “carries us back to the date 
of the ‘Greenland Company.’” In 
fact we have two yearsto spare, for 
fifty years before 1646 would bringus 
to 1596. 

A third piece of confirmation is 
drawn by the learned doctor from 
the ‘“‘ Remonstrance,” or “ Vertoogh,” 
prepared by Vander Donck and other 
citizens of New Amsterdam as a bill 
of grievances against the adminis- 
tration of Peter Stuyvesant, and laid 
before the States-General at The 
Hague. Dr. De Costa quotes it as 
follows: ‘ Eastof the North River, 
beginning at Cape Cod, named in 
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1600 by our own people New Holland 
(whereof also possession was taken, 
if we are correctly informed by the 
erection of their High Mightiness’ 
arms) down to within six leagues of 
the North River.” This Dr. De Costa 


takes to be “ describing the occupa- 
tion of the country [i. e. New Nether- 
land) by the Dutch” and if it be such 
he may well congratulate himself that 
“this again recognizes the Dutch as 
here in the year given by Bradford.” 
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TITLE PAGE OF THE “VERTOOGH.” 


The ‘‘ Vertoogh” was afterwards expanded 
into a volume, of which the above is a fac- 
simile of the title page. The translation is 
as follows: ‘‘ Description of New Netherland 
(as it is to-day) comprising the nature, char- 
acter, situation and fertility of the said coun- 
try; together with the advantageous and 
desirable circumstances (both of their own 
production and as brought about by external 
causes) for the support of people which pre- 
vail there ; as also the manners and peculiar 
qualities of the Wild Men or Natives of the 


Land. And a separate account of the won- 
derful character and habits of the Beavers ; 
to which is added a Conversation on the con- 
dition of New Netherland between a Nether- 
land patriot and a New Netherlander, de- 
scribed by Adriaen Van der Donck, Doctor 
in Both Laws, who is at present still in New 
Netherland. In Amsterdam, at Evert Nieu- 
wenhof’s, Bookseller, dwelling on the Rus- 
land [street] in the Writing-book, Anno. 
1655.” 
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Indeed our esteemed author has 
now so fully established his case to 
his own satisfaction that he deems it 
superfluous to adduce any further 
proofs. ‘So far as present evidence 
goes,” he observes, “it is perhaps un- 
necessary to say anything more in 
vindication of the statement of the 
Dutch Committee of 1644, claiming 
that representatives of the Greenland 
Company wintered here in 1598.” 
Yet, “as a matterof interest,” he 
brings to notice asa last witness in 
his favor the eminent Dutch traveler 
and cosmographer, Van Linschoten. 
On one of Linschoten’s maps there is 
“a dotted trail” from the latitude of 
the Hudson to the St. Lawrence, 
showing that at thetime this map 


was published, or 1598, the region of 
the Hudson was known. ‘“ Linschoten 


was one of the best informed of Dutch 
writers,” remarks Dr. De Costa, “‘and 
probably understood the significance 
of the representation upon his map.” 
Then a page or two further on he 
quotes from Linschoten’s *“* Discourse 
of Voyages” in its English form, pub- 
lished in London in 1598, giving 
measurements of distances between 
various points on our coast, among 
which is this item “and again to the 
river of Saint Anthony, one hundred 
miles.” Dr, De Costa says therefore, 
of these measurements, that they “fix 
beyond question that the Hudson was 
perfectly well known.” 

Having now fully and fairly pre- 
sented or rehearsed Dr. De Costa’s 
view of this question, we take the 


liberty of also restating our own side 
and of weighing the value of our es- 
teemed opponent’s testimony. Our 
case is not that of Hudibras’ some- 
what paradoxical character, 

‘* The man convinced against his will, 

Is of the same opinion still.” 

Nor do we believe that as we pro- 
ceed we shall be thought to merit the 
application of Pope’s homely but 
truthful simile : 
‘*Tis with our judgments as our watches, 
none 
Go just alike, but each believes his own.” 
Such states of mind are entirely 
at variance with true scholarship. 
Like Gradgrind in Dickens’ “ Hard 
Times,” we want “facts, gentlemen, 
nothing but facts.” As we said at the 
beginning nothing would gratify us 
more than to be able to believe con- 
scientiously that the Dutch were on 
Manhattan Island in 1598 or in 1498, 
or 1492, for that matter either. But 
to our minds, to quote Lowell, “the 
facts air agin us.” 

We claim the privilege first of all, 
of reiterating briefly the general ob- 
jections which formed the subject of 
our article in the November number 
of this magazine. We supposed we 
made it plain that there was no Dutch 
Greenland Company in existence in 
1598, nor before 1614. Dr. De Costa 
has recognized that difficulty. He 
says: “On the general subject it may 
be said that the record of the ‘ Green- 
land Company’ is not satisfactory, 
yet the word ‘Greenland’ at that time 
had a very general use, and all that 
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the Committee of Accounts may have 
meant by the phrase was that a com- 
pany or association engaged in the 
fur or fish trade, which for centuries 
even had been prosecuted at the 
north, had sent some ships to this 
region in 1598.” But when in the 
year 1644 the committee speaks of 
the Greenland Company and not of 
a Greenland Company, we can not 
escape the conclusion that a very def- 
inite body or association was meant; 
namely, the Northern, (sometimes 
called Greenland) Company, organ- 
ized in 1614, and again on a national 
basis in 1622; “before which [the 
charter of 1614 says] no such company 
had ever existed before.” 

A second difficulty to our mind lay 
in the fact that the Indians who met 


Hudson in 1609 could have so com- 


pletely forgotten the Dutch who 
spent a winter on Manhattan Island 
only eleven years before. Dr. De 
Costa could no doubt enlighten our 
minds on that point; but unfortun- 
ately he has not done so, and hence 
our darkness remains unrelieved and 
the force of our objection on this 
score is not lessened. 

In treating of the Committee’s re- 
port itself, we had no hesitation in 
suggesting that they found it expedi- 
ent to utilize a loose rumor and to 
suppress all allusion to Hudson’s ex- 
ploit. Dr.De Costa “prefers to be- 
lieve that the committee was both 
honest and well-informed’ Well, 
that is indeed a much more charita- 
ble frame of mind, and very becoming 
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to a christian clergyman. But the 
West India Company people were 
shrewd business men, and we showed 
what reason they had for fearing 
that advantage might be taken of 
their statements. And while we were 
far from impeaching their honesty 
or their veracity, we adduced testi- 
mony out of their own papers, com- 
posed twelve years later, that they 
could follow a policy of shrewdness a 
little aside from the direct truth in 
case of necessity. Such do they in- 
dicate in their admonition to Stuy- 
vesant: “‘what is written is too long 
preserved and may be _ produced 
when not desired, whereas words not 
recorded are in the lapse of time for- 
gotten or may be explained away.” 
We are now prepared to cross-ex- 
amine Dr, De Costa’s four witnesses; 
and we begin with the last, Van Lin- 
schoten, whom he introduces ina sort 
of “supernumerary ” way, as the thir- 
teenth unit in a “baker’s dozen,” not 
really necessary for his purposes but 
generously “thrown in.” We took 
the trouble to examine that map of 
1598, with the mysterious marking 
which Dr. De Costa calls a “dotted _ 
trail.” It looks something like that; 
but it might also mean a mountain 
range. As Dr. De Costa himself 
naively remarks, “ Linschoten proba- 
bly understood the significance of the 
representation upon his map.” It is 
quite gratuitous however, to make 
out of it a trading-route between the 
Hudson and St. Lawrence; for there 
is not a suspicion of such a river as 
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the Hudson indicated onthe map. 
Again as to Linschoten’s measure- 
ments, including his mention of the 
Saint Anthony River. These prove 
nothing as to the presence of his 
countrymen on Manhattan Island in 
1598. Such careful geographical 
enumerations and the mention of the 
“Rio de Sanct Antonio,” had all oc- 
curred in Oviedo’s review of the map 
of Chaves of 1537, and had been re- 
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LINSCHOTEN. 


peated by Gomara ina book pub- 
lished in Spanish at Antwerp (next 
door to Holland) in 1553 0r 1554. 
Linschoten, while he had been a 
great traveler, had spent his years of 
travel in Spain, Italy, on the African 
coasts and the islands west of it, and 
in the East Indies; but he was never 
in America. 


Next let us see whether Dr. De 
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Costa has correctly read that telling 
letter of Governor Bradford to Sir 
Fernando Gorges. Was that state- 
ment regarding “these six-or-seven- 
and-twenty years” entirely his own 
and an acknowledgement of a fact he 
knew or recognized? If we look at 
all the historical circumstances we 
shall find that the mention of these 
years is merely by way of quotation; 
a bringing to the notice of his corres- 
pondent a claim made by the Dutch 
themselves. In March of that same 
year Director Peter Minuit of New 
Netherland had sent letters to Gov. 
Bradford, bespeaking a friendly in- 
tercourse. No answer being received, 
Minuit sent another letter by the 
captain of a ship just arrived from 
Holland. In reply to this Bradford 
writes on August 14, 1627, “for how- 
soever you allege in your former let- 
ter that you have navigated and 
traded in these parts above this 
twenty-six years.” It is this allega- 
tion which Bradford conveys to 
Gorges, the letter to whom he com- 
mences: ‘“ We have of late received 
letters from the Dutch plantation.” 
And as to Minuit’s arithmetic—he 
evidently made a mistake in stating 
that the Dutch had been in the habit 
of trading on Manhattan Island for 
six or seven and twenty years. In 1627 
it was exactly sixteen or seventeen 
years since the first ship was sent out 
(1610) to the river which Hudson had 
explored. The letters to Bradford 
were composed in Dutch and French 
and had to be reproduced into a 
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third language, and hence an error 
might easily have slipped in. Or if 
figures were used, in the script of those 
days the matter would almost inevit- 
ably be involved in uncertainty. 
Father Jogues, another of Dr. De 
Costa’s witnesses, wrote a letter to 
his superior in France on August 3, 
1646. This was two years after the 
paper prepared by the Committee of 
the West India Company. In it he 
says that the Dutch had first come to 
these regions fifty years before. As 
already noticed this would have car- 
ried the discovery of the Hudson on 
their part back to 1596. But in the 
absence of such numerous authorities 
as we may now consult, Father 
Jogues may be pardoned for not cal- 
culating the exact distance in years 


between 1609 and 1646; even if the 
account of the committee, making the 
date in question 1598, had not come 
to the knowledge of Director Kieft 
and been communicated by him casu- 
ally or deliberately to his guest. 

And lastly we are referred to Van- 


der Donck’s ‘“Remonstrance” or 
“Vertoogh.” In this instance we 
notice in the first place that Dr. De 
Costa has confounded two entirely 
different things. He evidently thinks 
himself, and wishes us to understand 
that New Holland is but another 
name for New Netherland. If the 
citation be carefully read it will dis- 
prove this assumption at once. Cape 
Cod is the region “named by our own 
people, New Holland.”. And turning 
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to De Laet, this view is emphasized 
more clearly still;in his account of 
Hudson’s voyage he says: “ They dis- 
covered land * * * which they 
supposed to be an island and gave it 
the name of New Holland, but found 
afterwards that this was Cape Cod.” 
But this discovery, or supposed dis- 
covery by Hudson, took place, of 
course, in 1609. How then does the 
“Vertoogh” come to say 1600? It 
must have been a /apsis plumae of 
Vander Donck’s -himself or of Mr. 
Brodhead’s copyist at The Hague; 
or amisprint in the Dutch edition of 
1650, or in Dr. O’Callaghan’s transla- 
tion published at Albany. For on the 
very first page of this same document 
(“Documents relating to Colonial 
History of the State of New York,” 
Vol. I, p 275) it is distinctly an- 
nounced to the reader that “in the 
year of Christ 1609, was the country 
* * * of which we now propose to 
speak, first found and discovered at 
the expense of the General East In- 
dia Company, by the ship Halve 
Maan, whereof Henry Hudson was 
master and factor.” Here is history 
for us, which though somewhat old- 
fashioned and monotonously in ac- 
cord with “received opinion,” seems 
to rest on more substantial ground 
than the statement of the Board of 
Accounts that the Dutch were in the 
habit of frequenting Manhattan 
Island in 1598! 
DaniEL Van PELT, 
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EMINENT AMERICAN LAWYERS. 


JUDGE JOHN F. 


TuR election of president of the 
American Bar Association, which oc- 
cured a short time ago, resulted in 
placing in that position of honor a 
man who has attained to an unusual 
degree of eminence in each of the 
special lines of his profession. We 
refer to Judge John F. Dillon, who has 
gained amany-fold reputation as an 
advocate, counselor, jurist, author and 
undisputed authority on _ certain 
special subjects in law, and _ has 
attained to national recognition in 
each of these capacities, and has 
won a world-wide reputation in at 
least one of them. 

Judge Dillon is known to the world 
asthe author of the famous ‘ Muni- 
cipal Corporations,” a work ‘which so 
careful a critic as Mr. Irving Browne, 
editor of the “ Albany Law Journal,” 
has characterized as “a legal classic, 
a work that will live alongside of 
Kent and Story and Washburn and 
Parsons and Greenleaf, when nearly 
all the other books of the past decade 
are quite forgotten.” But the Judge’s 
achievements in the other lines men- 
tioned are quite as remarkable as his 
success in this particular, and it is 
designed to give such a rounded ac- 
count of this instructive career as is 
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possible in a short sketch. 

John Forrest Dillon was born in 
Northampton, Montgomery County, 
New York, December 25, 1831. His 
parents removed to Iowa when he was 
but seven years of age and at a time 


when the then Territory was but 


sparsely settled. The boy grew up up- 
on the prairies, becoming accustomed 
perforce to hard work, but never enjoy- 
ing any very great familiarity with 


good schools. At the age of seven- 
teen, however, having contrived to ac- 
quire a good, sound basis of the rudi- 
ments of education, he entered the 
medical department of the Iowa Uni- 
versity, graduating three years later. 
He practiced medicine for a few 
months, but early concluded that he 
had made a mistake in the choice of 
a profession, and with characteristic 
decision he immediately set about 
rectifying the misstep by beginning 
the study of law. 

But a serious obstacle confronted 
him. He had not the means for a 
course at a lawschool, while his 
widowed mother was dependent upon 
him for her support. The tempta- 
tion was great to fling aside his am- 
bitions and resign himself to the 
practice of the profession for which 
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he had already prepared, and at which 
he could make a good living. Most 
men, in like circumstances, would 
have settled down supinely, if discon- 
tentedly, to the avocation of a physi- 
cian, and cursed fate for what 
they would have regarded as an ir- 
remediable necessity. Not so how- 
ever, with Mr. Dillon. He utilized 
his medical training by entering busi- 
ness as a druggist, while at the same 
time devoting every spare moment to 
reading law. He continued this 
double work until he deemed himself 
competent to practice asa lawyer, 
and in 1852 he was admitted to the 
bar of Scott County, Iowa. In this 


same year, and after he had been 
practicing law but a few months, he 


was elected prosecuting attorney of 
the county. He would have been 
nominated for a second term, but de- 
clined the honor, having formed a 
partnership in a firm, which soon 
became one of the best known in 
the State of Iowa. 

In 1858, he was elected Judge of the 
Seventh Judicial District of Iowa, 
comprising four counties, and was 
re-elected to a second term at the 
earnest solicitation of the bar of the 
district, which “without distinction 
of party” requested his continuance 
in office. During this period he pre- 
pared his first legal work, a digest of 
Iowa Reports, the results of his care- 
ful study of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the State. At the 
close of his term as District Judge, he 
was elected by the Republican party 
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a Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Iowa, for a term of six years, to be- 
gin January 1, 1863. 

In 1869 he was elected to serve a 
second term in this capacity, but be- 
fore he could qualify for office, he re- 
ceived an appointment from Presi- 
dent Grant, confirmed by the Senate 
of the United States, as Circuit Judge 
of the Eighth Judicial Circuit, com- 
prising the States of Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
and eventually Colorado, While a 
Judge of the Iowa Supreme Court, 
Mr. Dillon had collected the materials 
for his renowned “ Municipal Cor- 
porations,” and at the time of his ap- 
pointment by the Federal Govern- 
ment, was under contract to his pub- 
lishers to finish this work. Notwith- 
standing the arduous duties of his 
new position, he found time in the 
next two years to prepare this volume, 
assisted only by his wife, a daughter 
of Hon, Hiram Price of Davenport, 
Iowa, whom he had married in 1858. 

For ten years, from 1869 to 1879, he 
continued to serve the Government 
in the laborious and trying position 
as Circuit Judge. During this time 
he held thirteen terms of court annu- 
ally, traveling more than 10,000 miles 
in seven different judicial districts 
and six different States. In addition 
to this, during the same period, he 
founded,and fora year himself ed- 
ited, the “Central Law Journal,” and 
prepared the following legal works; 
“United States Circuit Court Re- 
ports” (5 volumes, 1871-’80—more 
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than half of which are reports of his 
own decisions); “ Municipal Corpora- 
tions" (Chicago, 1872); “Removal 
of Causes from State to Federal 
Courts” (1875); and “Municipal 
Bonds” (1876.) Moreover, for a con- 
siderable time, he delivered each 
winter a course of lectures on medi- 
cal jurisprudence before the students 
of the Iowa State University. 

Sucha record of work is most re- 
markable, and only a strong natural 
constitution and indomitable energy 
enabled Judge Dillon to accomplish 
it. Nor was the renumeration com- 
mensurate with the work, and when in 
1879, he received an invitation to be- 
come Professor of Real Estate and 
Equity Jurisprudence in the Columbia 
Law School of New York, coupled with 
the offer of the position of general 
counsel to the Union Pacific Railway 
Company in the same city, he felt it 
his duty to accept this double oppor- 
tunity. In tendering his resignation 
to President Hayes, he gives as his 
reasons for so doing, that with his 
contemplated change, “the labors 
are lighter, the compensation greater, 
and in the leisure which it affords, as 
well as in the duties which it requires, 
it offers opportunities for the study 
and advancement of the law that may 
well satisfy the highest professional 
ambition.” 

In September, 1879, he moved with 
his family (including two sons and two 
daughters) to N. Y. City. But before 
his departure he was made the recipi- 
ent of some very gratifying honors. 
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Meetings were held, at which resolu- 
tions were adopted and addresses 
made out of respect to the retiring 
Judge, at Des Moines, Iowa ; Leaven- 
worth, Kansas; St. Louis, Missouri ; 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Omaha, Ne- 
braska, St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
while in many of these cities special 
banquets were prepared. The ad- 
dress of the Bar of St. Louis to Judge 
Dillon, contained these sentences: “To 
you as an author, the profession 
recognizes its indebtedness for a 
work which is a permanent contribu- 
tion to legal literature, and is accepted 
as a standard and authority wherever 
the English language is spoken. To 
you, as a Judge, in high station for 
nearly twenty-one continuous years, 
we bear testimony to a career distin- 
guished by uniform dignity and cour- 
tesy, by marked ability, great indus- 
try and perfect integrity.” 

In 1880 Judge Dillon edited new 
editions of his works on “ Municipal 
Corporations ” and “ The Removal of 
Causes from State to Federal Courts” 
(the former has now passed through 
four editions), and in 1881 he formed 
a law partnership with General 
Wager Swayne, which still endures 
under the firm name of Dillon & 
Swayne. His growing practice and 
increasing duties as General Counsel 
of the Union Pacific and Southwestern 
Railway systems, forced him to resign 
his professorship in Columbia College 
in 1882. 

In 1883 he made a second visit to 
Europe—the first having been made 
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on account of his health in the sum- 
mer and fall of 1875, during which 
time he attended the third annual 
conference of the Association for the 
Reform and Codification of the Law 
of Nations, of which he had been 
previously elected a member, In 
1884 he was made a member of the 
“Institute de Droit International,” 
and he is one of the two Americans 
who are numbered among the illus- 
trious forty of that society. Besides 
his relations as counsel with the 
Union Pacific and Missouri Pacific 


Railway systems, he occupies the 
same position in connection with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company 
and the Manhattan Railway Com- 
pany. He 


has appeared in many 
cases in the Court of Appeals of New 
York, and was counsel for the prop- 
erty-holders in the famous New Parks 
and Arcade Railway cases. 

The “American Law Review ” re- 
cently said of him: “During the last 
ten years he has argued some of the 
most important cases in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and it is 
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thought that he argues more cases in 
that tribunal than any other lawyer 
in the country not resident in Wash- 
ington.” Heargued in that court the 
Express cases, the Quo Warranto case 
of the State of Kansas against the 
Kansas Pacific and Union Pacific Rail- 
way Companies, cases involving the 
title to the Missouri Pacific Railway 
and, very recently, the Boyd-Thayer 
contest for the governorship of Ne- 
braska. 

Judge Dillon is still in the prime 
of life, and while he has already won 
a national reputation as an advocate, 
counselor and jurist, and international 
recognition as an author and standard 
legal authority, the prospect of future 
achievements, equally brilliant, lies 
before him in long years of continued 
usefulness. All that he has attained 
has been the fruit of self-culture 
and self development and his remark- 
able capacity for hard work. Amore 
fitting career for the emulation of 
young aspirants for legal honors, 
the annals of the American bench 
or bar do not furnish. 
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WILLIAM SOLON MELLEN. 


Wi.1AM Solon Mellen was born Feb- 
ruary 26, 1846, at Crete, Will County, 
Illinois, while his parents, substan- 
tial New England people were en 
route from Massachusetts to make 
their future home in Chicago, then 
in its infancy, with its magnificent 
future not even considered a possi- 
bility. 

His education was confined to the 
public schools of Chicago, where he 
graduated with high honors; and 
owing to his keen perceptive faculties 
and early formed habits of close cri- 
tical observation was, in practical 
knowledge of the world, far in ad- 
vance of the other members of his 
class. Ambitious to fit himself for 
future responsibilities in life he im- 
proved every opportunity for ad- 
vancement. The school vacation 
which so many boys spent in idle 
amusement, he improved by seeking 
employment. 

At the earliest possible moment 
after graduation he secured regular 
employment. His first engagement 
was in 1864, as receiving clerk for 
the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, then located at the corner of 
Lake and Clark streets. 


The natural bent of his mind was : 


toward the line of work in which he 
has since become such a prominent 
and successful figure, and in Decem- 
ber 1865, he secured a position with 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Company at Milton Junction, Wis., 
where he became ticket seller, with 
the privilege of using the telegraph 
office, to acquire a knowledge of tele- 
graphy. This was the only compen- 
sation attached to the position. 
Soon however, he was removed to 
Barrington Ill. in the employ of the 
same company, and with persistent 
energy and application, continued his 
telegraphic studies. He made rapid 
progress, and in a short time mas- 
tered the mysteries of the art, and 
was able to send and receive mes- 
sages with such facility, that on June 
5, 1866, he was transferred to Ken- 
soha, Wis., and placed in charge of 
the night office. His employers, rec- 
ognizing his fidelity in the discharge 
of his duties, and his promising abil- 
ity, promoted him on March 1, 1867, 
to the position of agent and operator 
at Racine, Wis., and September 1, 
1871, again advanced him to the 
much more responsible position of 
agent at Fort Howard, Wis. 

As was his custom, he devoted him- 
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self assidously to his work. Other 
eyes were upon this vigorous charac- 
ter so full of promise. He met all 
responsibilities with such exacting 
fidelity and efficiency that, on June 1, 
1873, he was tendered the appoint- 
ment of Gen. Freight and Passenger 
Agent of the Green Bay & Lake Pepin 
Railway Company. In recognition of 
the fact that these new duties would 
give him greater facilities for obtain- 
ing a more general knowledge of his 
business, he accepted the position of- 
fered, which he filled until the Green 
Bay & Lake Pepin Railroad was com- 
pleted through to connection with 
the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way at Winona, Minn. He had pro- 
secuted his work with such persistent 


energy, that the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern Railway Company, keenly feeling 
the competition he had created, again 
sought his services. 

On November 1, 1874, he accep- 


ted with the latter Company, the 
position of General Agent, with 
headquarters at Winona, and was 
given special charge of its commer- 
cial interests in Minnesota and Da- 
kota. On November 1, 1875, he was 
promoted to the Assistant General 
Freight Agency at Chicago, in full 
charge of the business of the Com- 
pany in the States of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Dakota, Northern Illinois 
and Michigan, In the progress of 
his work, he had been so diligent in 
in the pursuit of knowledge per- 
taining to the business, spending 
every available moment in reading 
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the best authorities, and closely ob- 
serving the methods of the ablest 
and most progressive men in his pro- 
fession, that he had become practical 
in the operation of a railroad as well 
as in its commercial and traffic busi- 
ness, a rare experience with men in 
that department of railroad organi- 
zation, 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company were in need of an 
Assistant General Superintendent, 
and naturally their attention was 
drawn toward this bright young man, 
so decidedly making his impress up- 
on railway circles. This position 
was tendered him, and perceiving it 
would give him increased facilities 
for becoming more expert in the op- 
eration of a large railroad, he ac- 
cepted December 1, 1881. Notwith- 
standing his brief connection with 
this Company, his services proved of 
the greatest value. He had no soon- 
er established himself at Topeka, 
(the headquarters of the Company) 
than his friends in the northwest, 
where he was so deservedly popular, 
sought his return to Chicago. The 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Company made mindful in many 
ways of the mistake in permitting 
him to leave their service, opened up 
negotiations, to secure his return. 
As a result of these negotiations, and 
the earnest appeals of his friends at 
Chicago and through the northwest, 
he accepted on November 1, 1882, the 
General Freight Agency of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway Com- 
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pany, in charge of its entire system, 
and again made his home in Chicago, 
where he was cordially welcomed. 

Having practically attained the 
summit of position and experience in 
traffic matters he was, with his own 
consent transferred to the operating 
department of the same road, and 
became Assistant General Superin- 
tendent March 2, 1885. He was not 
destined to remain long in this posi- 
tion. The Wisconsin Central Lines 
were in need of an able, clean, pru- 
dent and aggressive General Mana- 
ger and the officials of that Com- 
pany never made a _ wiser deci- 
sion than when they selected the 
subject of this sketch for General 
Manager, and they were indeed for- 
tunate in securing his final accept- 
ance of the position, the duties of 
which he entered upon in October 
1886, with headquarters at Milwau- 
kee. He remained in charge of this 
property until July 1, 1889, and made 
arecord of which any man might 
justly be proud. 

That such men as Mr. Mellen are 
always in demand, is a fact beyond 
question. When he retired from the 
Wisconsin Central Lines it was to 
accept the more imortant position of 
General Manager of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, one of the most im- 
portant railway systems in America. 
To this new position he brought 
the same comprehensive intelligence, 
skilled knowledge, aggressive energy, 
absolute integrity, and great courage 
that had made him such a power else- 


where. No taint of corruption ever 
attached to him. From the begin- 
ning of his official career in the rail- 
way business to the present time, he 
has always been fearless in fighting 
wrong and disloyalty to the proper- 
ty’s interests placed under his charge. 
Everybody knows he will be unre- 
lenting in the pursuit of any em- 
ploye proving disloyal to his trust 
or heedlessly neglecting his duties. 
While rigidly exacting in his de- 
mands upon the best efforts and fidel- 
ity of all employees, he is apprecia- 
tive of faithfulness and efficiency, 
and never fails to recognize it. 

He has always been an ardent ad- 
vocate and vigorous supporter of 
civil service among railway em- 
ployees, fully believing that merit 
and faithful service demand recogni- 
tion. While a strict disciplinarian in 
all his official relations, his men are de- 
voted to him, and such is his recog- 
nized fairness in dealing with labor 
problems that his decisions on these 
questions are universally accepted in 
the best spirit and with greatest satis- 
faction. It is well known that he has 
made a careful and critical study 
of the relations of capital to labor, 
and the employer tothe employe. Sub- 
ordinate officers and employees have 
learned by experience that before he 
has reached a conclusion he has care- 
fully weighed all interests, and in 
considering the rights of the com- 
pany he never forgets the rights 
of the company’s servants. 

Like all strong men born to com- 
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mand, Mr. Mellen’s greatest strength 
is shown in an emergency where he 
always rises equal to the occasion. 
While dignified and commanding in 
bearing, the humblest employe may 
approach him with full assurance of 
receiving courteous attention, and 
having his complaints listened to 
with patience. If a wrong is shown 
to exist it will be promptly remedied. 
His habits are above reproach and he 
is a strong enemy of intoxicants. 
No employe connected with the 
property he controls will be permitted 
to use liquor on duty, and if he gets 
intoxicated he knows that his doom 
is sealed, for his General Manager 
will not trust the lives of the patrons 
of his road to the care of a befogged 
brain. 

Mr. Mellen’s management of the 
Northern Pacific property has been a 
success and is so regarded by those 
familiar with his history. By all 
who know him well a still more bril- 
liant future is predicted in connec- 
tion with this or other large railway 
properties where superb executive 
ability, sterling integrity and great 
courage are demanded. He isa forci- 
ble speaker, thoroughly familiar with 
his subject, and able to intelligently 
present all questions connected with 
his line of business. It is a recog- 
nized fact that his statements are 
candidly and honestly made, and al- 
ways founded on pertinent, and to 
him conclusive facts. 

In politics he is a republican, with 
the courage of his convictions, but 


still so courteous in the consideration 
of the opinions of others, that some 
of his warmest friends are among 
men of opposite political faith. With 
decided and clearly formed opinions, 
he is so broad-guaged and tolerant, 
that he never deals arbitrarily, except 
with dishonesty and wrong. 

In his friendships he is loyal and 
generous, but critical in his selection 
of intimates. Any man is indeed 
fortunate who has secured him for 
his friend. He has the happy faculty 
of winning the confidence of all with 
whom he comes in contact, and con- 
sequently is a great favorite in both 
social and business circles. So ex- 
tremely careful has he ever been that 
his judgment might always be un- 
prejudiced, and the rights of the 
property under his charge be pro- 
tected, that he has never permitted 
himself to make one farthing out of 
opportunities connected with the 
manipulations of the large  enter- 
prises with which he has been assso- 
ciated. He is, however, a sagacious 
business man, on the alert to legiti- 
mately promote his business interests; 
by wise investments and the.prudent 
conduct of his personal affairs he has 
accumulated a competence which 
places him in an independent finan- 
cial position, able to use his best en- 
ergies and best faculties in discharg- 
ing the duties of his trust. 

Because of his strict integrity, con- 
servative judgment and wise discrim- 
inations, he has been often sought as 
a director in financial institutions, 
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among which are the American Ex- 
change National Bank of Chicago, 
and the German National Bank of 
St. Paul, both of which he has served; 
he also has a large interest in the 
well-known, highly regarded and 
prosperous banking firm of W. T. 
Rickards & Company of Chicago, to 
which he is required to give no per- 
sonal attention. 

He is a public-spirited citizen, in 
harmony with advanced ideas, intel- 
ligent progress and the best methods 
of promoting education, improve- 
ments and the good of his country 
generally. 


He is no stranger to the world 
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of literature and art, having all his 
life been a close reader of the best 
authors and a diligent student of the 
beautiful. 

After all, the highest test of a man’s 
qualities is found in his home life, 
where his true character and real dis- 
position are revealed. Here we find 
him a prince among his fellows, whose 
unselfish devotion, appreciative na- 
ture, generous kindness and supreme 
loyalty make him an idol in his house- 
hold, over which his charming wife 
presides with exquisite grace and 
dignity, assuring to her husband a 
life of happiness and to all friends a 
hospitable welcome. 
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THE KOCH HOSPITAL SANITARIUM AT DENVER. 


DR. A. JOSEF MEUER. 


Though born in Russia, Dr. Meuer, 
the subject of this sketch, is, in his 
inclinations and tastes, in his energy 
and enterprise, in his indomitable 
spirit, distinctively an American. 

Coming to America at a very early 
age, he began at once to lay the foun- 
dations for a thorough education and 
a career of usefulness, and at the age 
of fourteen he entered the College of 
the City of New York, where he took 
the “ancient course,” comprising 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, and kin- 
dred subjects of study, and after an 
extended course in these branches he 
entered the University of the State 
of New York. 

Having developed not only a de- 
cided taste, but also a marked talent 
for the medical profession, the young 
student passed easily and rapidly 
into the medical department of the 
State University, from which he 
graduated with high honors in 1883, 
taking the degree of M.D. He had 
taken the Mott silver medal in 1882, 
and in 1883, at the date of his grad- 
uation, he took the Mott gold medal. 

In the beginning of that year, Dr. 
Meuer, who had already won so many 
triumphs in the prosecution of his 
studies, left for London, where he 


entered St. George’s Hospital, oppo- 
site Hyde Park Corner. There he 
took an extended course in Surgery 
only, under such able and famous 
instructors as Mr. Pickering Pick, 
the present editor of “Gray’s Anat- 
omy,” and Mr. Timothy Holmes, the 
author of “Holmes System of Sur- 
gery;” also under Mr. Bennett and 
Mr. Rouse. Afterwards he became 
connected with Mr. Thomas Cooke, 
senior sutgeon to Westminster Hos- 
pital, under whose tuition he remained 
more than two years, during which 
time he passed several examinations 
in modern surgery. 

He then studied Histology and Pa- 
thology, under Dr. Henry Klein, the 
eminent histologist to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, as well as under Mr. 
William Wingrave, the present pathol- 
ogist to Mr. Lennox Browne. .He 
also received instruction from many 
other less prominent yet highly profi- 
cient tutors, and with a quickness of 
perception that was remarkable, he 
grasped every important subject that 
was pfesented to him, and became 
the possessor of a comprehensive, sci- 
entific education that fitted him for 
assuming a prominent place in the 
foremost ranks of the physicians and 
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surgeons of the times. Not the least 
of his qualifications was the varied 
experience he gained in an extensive 
course of post mortem examinations. 

Backed by so thorough a course of 
study, Dr. Meuer’s keen insight into 
the origin and nature of diseases 
made him one of the first to recog- 
nize the merits of Koch’s Lymph as 
a curative agency in cases of tuber- 
culosis. Upon his return from Lon- 
don in 1887 he practiced his profes- 
sion in New York City until 1889, 
when he accepted a flattering offer to 
come to Denver. 

Dr.. Meuer, upon his arrival in the 
Colorado capital, was at once accor- 
ded a prominent position among the 
physicians and surgeons of the West, 
and was soon in the enjoyment of a 
lucrative practice. But scarcely had 
the telegraph announced the wonder- 
ful discovery of Professor Koch be- 
fore Dr. Meuer was on his way to 
Berlin to personally investigate the 
method of treating tuberculosis and 
note the results in different classes of 
cases. It was while abroad on this 
important mission that Dr. Meuer 
perfected the plans for the establish- 
ment of his now justly celebrated and 
successful Koch Hospital Sanitarium, 


which, aided by the admirable climate 
of Colorado, has restored so many 
hopeless consumptives to health. 

Every newspaper in the land has 
told of the wonderful results accom- 
plished by Dr. Meuer in his method 
of administering the lymph at his 
Denver Sanitarium—not in a few iso- 
lated instances, but in a very large 
proportion of all the cases accepted 
at this hospital for treatment. Dr. 
Meuer has materially improved upon 
the method of treatment, as originally 
practiced by Professor Koch, and the 
results have abundantly justified the 
wisdom of the changes he has made. 
In one essential feature, that of ad- 
ministering the lymph in smaller 
quantities, the element of danger has 
been almost entirely removed, while 
the chances of recovery in each case 
have been correspondingly increased. 

To the natural talent and ability, 
to the liberal and comprehensive edu- 
cation, to the untiring energy and 
keen foresight of Dr. Meuer is to be 
attributed the remarkable and grati- 
fying success which has attended his 
generous efforts in behalf of con- 
sumptives everywhere, while his San- 
itarium at Denver has a world-wide 
reputation. 
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NOTES ON RECENT WORK IN SOUTHERN HISTORY.* 


Just two years ago I had the honor 
of reading before the American His- 
torical Association at Washington, a 
paper similar in character to the one 
I am about to present. In that paper 
I endeavored to give a fair statement 
of what was then being done for the 
cause of Southern history, and the de- 
scription I gave of the conditions un- 
der which our historical scholars had 
to work could hardly have been con- 
sidered cheerful. I ventured to pre- 
dict however, that it would not be 
long before the South would awake 
to the necessity of encouraging the 
study of her own history, and it is 
because I believe there are signs 
of this awakening already visible 
around us, that I have ventured to 
put together these brief and incom- 
plete “ notes.” 

To one who is at all acquainted 
with the history of the South, the 
present comparative indifference of her 
people to strictly historical subjects 
is no matter of surprise. The paucity 
and thinness of the South’s contribu- 
tions to early American literature 
have been acknowledged by all com- 
petent investigators; and the chief 
reasons therefor have been correctly 
assigned. The same reasons that told 


*A paper read before the Virginia His- 
torical Society, December 21, 1891. 


so heavily against the creation of lit- 
erature proper, told also against the 
inception and completion of much 
sound and extensive historical work. 
Here and there agentleman of special 
qualifications or of leisure and ability 
would produce a valuable biography 
oraconscientious State history. Wit- 
ness for example Marshall’s “ Life of 
Washington ” and Ramsey’s “ History 
of South Carolina.” Sometimes a 
wider, sometimes a narrower field 
than a single state would be at- 
tempted; more rarely a well trained 
scholar like Judge Gayaue would give 
up the best part of his life to gather- 
ing materials for an exhaustive work. 
But when all is said, it has to be con- 
fessed that the number of real histori- 
cal students in the old south was very 
small. The smallness of their numbers 
as well as foreign example, naturally 
suggested the advisability of co-op- 
eration, and so the various State His- 
torical Societies arose, our own be- 
ing the first.t None of these societies 
however, did any very serious work 


+The Virginia Society was founded in 
1831 (chartered 1834), that of Georgia in 1839, 
that of North Carolina in 1840 (chartered 
1875), that of Tennessee in 1847 (chartered 
1877), that of Alabama in 1851, that of South 
Carolina in 1855. The Louisiana Historical 
Society was incorporated in 1860. 
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before the war, and none has ever ap- 
proximated a full measure of useful- 
ness. The Georgia Society did in- 
duce Bishop Stevens to write his his- 
tory of that State, and the South 
Carolina Society early turned its at- 
tention to the colonial documents de- 
posited in the State-paper-office in 
London; but it must be owned that 
upon the whole the Southern societies 
have collected no very valuable libra- 
ries; that they have not rendered such 
collections as they do possess thor- 
oughly accessible, that withthe ex- 
ception of our own society of late 
years, they have been very irregular 
in their publications. [t would not be 
hard to name more than one Northern 


society that has done more for his- 


torical science ina decade than all 
the Southern societies have done since 
their inception. 

The reasons for this condition of 
things are, as I have said, not far to 
seek. The immaturity of the country, 
the scattered nature of its population, 
the absorption of the leading intel- 
lects in politics, the free and easy go- 
ing life led by the upper classes, 
finally the depressing effects of the 
presence of an institution which had 
survived its uses—all these causes 
operated in the ante-bellum South to 
depress literary and scientific work. 
But historical work was subjected to 
further drawbacks. It was possible 
for a gentleman of means to collect a 
sufficient library for ordinary pur- 
poses—sufficient even for the pur- 
poses of the classical scholar or the 
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litterateur—but it was not possible for 
him to collect a library large enough 
to serve the purposes of the historian, 
certainly not the historian of re- 
cent times. This difficulty might 
have been overcome in part had the 
South possessed cities with large pub- 
lic libraries, or had the separate states 
done their duty with respect to the 
publication of their own archives. 
But throughout the south public libra- 
ries were—and are now—practically 
non-existent, the public archives 
were ina state of “confusion worse 
confounded.” What wonder then that 
the historical work done by our an- 
cestors was limited in quantity and 
old-fashioned in quality? We ought 
rather to consider it a matter for 
congratulation and praise that they 
did any historical work at all, 
especially when we remember that 
the scientific study of history is not 
many years old, even in England it- 
self. 

I am of course, far from denying 
that they read and studied history— 
few Americans know more about his- 
tory, at least about that of their own 
country than Southern men, but I am 
afraid that they regarded it chiefly 
as a study ancillary to their favorite 
pursuit of politics. That they some- 
times made queer use of their histori- 
cal acquisitions is abundantly evident 
from Calhoun’s praise of the consti- 
tution of Poland. But when all is 
said, we still owe a debt of gratitude 
to the early Southern historians. 
From the days of Stith to the present 
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hour, they have been a much-endur- 
ingclass of men. They have had lit- 
tle encouragement and they have 
always got their full share of criti- 
cism. No one ever forgets to say 
that their works are, as a rule, de- 
corously dull; but a good many peo- 
ple forget to give them credit for their 
single-hearted zeal. 

The evil effects of the late war upon 


southern historical studies cannot be . 


easily exaggerated. Long before 
hostilities were actually begun, these 
effects were very visible to all that 
had the eyes to see. One evil effect 
has been noted already. The preval- 
ent desire to sustain certain positions 
held by the South in political matters, 
led her ablest men to look on history 
chiefly as a study helpful to politics. 


The steps are few and easy from this 
natural but degrading view of history 
to the still more degrading view held 
by the pronouncedly partisan histor- 


ian. This last evil consequence of 
the civil strife of the generation just 
passed is yet visible in the historical 
writings of both sections, and will 
only slowly disappear. It will disap- 
pear at last, but long after the ef- 
fects that the poverty and unsettled 
condition of the South have had upon 
her historical literature. These ef- 
fects have naturally been considerable. 
Few men have had leisure to read 
and study in the South since the war, 
and fewer still to write. Few men 
have had time or opportunity to ac- 
quire the training which is now so 
requisite in all intellectual pursuits. 


Few have hadthe money to endow 
chairs of history in our colleges, to 
found libraries or even to encourage 
by an annual subscription the various 
historical societies. Our State Gov- 
ernments have been in no condition 
to vie with Northern States or with 
foreign countries in making their 
archives accessible. That they might 
have done more than they have done, 
that the little money they have appro- 
priated for the purpose might have 
been better spent, it would be vain to 
deny; but they can at least plead 
more in their defense than our late 
billion dollar Congress can for its 
dereliction in this regard. In short, 
if the old South’s lack of zeal for his- 
torical studies is not surprising, that 
of the new South is still less so. 

But is istime I was bringing this in- 
troduction to acloseand saying some- 
thing about the recent work which 
gives this paper its title. This work 
is not very considerable in amount 
but it plainly represents an advance 
over the state of things described in 
my paper of 1889.* At that time I 
could do little more than point out 
the encouraging features connected 
with the establishment of the Louisi- 
ana Historical Association at New 
Orleans and of the Filson Club at 
Louisville. I could also give a hint 
of Mr. Hugh R. Garden’s patriotic in- 
tention of presenting the Southern 
Society of New York with the nucleus 


*Papers of the American Historical As- 
sociation.” Vol. IV., Part 4, pages 383-391. 
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of a collection of books relating to the 
South—a collection which is now an 
accomplished as well as a catalogued 
fact, and which is destined to grow. 
By a queer piece of forgetfulness I 
omitted all reference to what was by 
far the most encouraging fact I could 
have alluded to, the fact that North 
Carolina had put herself in line with 
New York by editing and publishing 
all the documents relating to her 
colonial history. But if I could not 
say much that was favorable, I was 
not at a loss for subjects that required 
unfavorable comment. I could quote 
Dr. Brock, for example, as writing 
that so many members failed to an- 
swer his appeals that he could not 
say how many live members the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society had. I could 
quote the President of the Alabama 
Society as writing that Alabama his- 
tory could be better studied at Boston 
or at Washington than within the 
State. Icould alsopoint out that the 
valuable archives kept in this very 
building* in which we are now hold- 
ing our session, might any day be de- 
stroyed by fire. I could show too, 
thatI was no new Cassandra, for I 
quoted Charles Campbell as referring 
to this danger in 1859. I am not aware 
that we have yet saved our Troy, and 
if our archives may be fitly called our 
Palladium, I am not so sure that some 
wily Ulysses, like my friend Professor 
Jameson, will not erelong leave us in 
the lurch by carrying off the best 
part of their contents in his note 


*The Capitol at Richmond. 


book. But if I indulged in pessimi s- 
tic reflections in the body of my paper, 
I allowed myself nevertheless, to be- 
come a genial optimist in the conclu- 
sion; for I insisted upon the fact that 
the South would soon have a class of 
men having antiquarian tastes and 
having the leisure and the wealth re- 
quisite to their pursuit. I showed 
also that Southern history offered a 
fascinating field of research to histori- 
cal students of other sections; and I 
have reason to know that several 
northern students of history have 
been turning their eyes of late toward 
the South. For example, a graduate 
studentat Cornell, is writing his doc- 
tor’s thesis on the Ku-Klux movement. 
But our own recent work is growing 
cold. 

Beginning with Maryland, which 
was not considered in my first paper, 
I desire to call attention to the prop- 
osition of the Woman’s Literary Club 
of Baltimore, to found a library of the 
works of all authors who have lived 
or written in Maryland. This move- 
ment deserves to be noted for two 
reasons—first, because it indicates a 
proper appreciation of the value of 
local history; secondly, because it 
shows that women are able to sym- 
pathize with the scientific as well as 
with the sentimental side of historical 
work. There is obviously no reason 
why women should not aid historians 
with their sympathy and enthusiasm; 
there is equally no reason why women 
should not become historians them- 
selves. The working force of the 
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generations to come is likely to be 
doubled through the recognition of 
woman’s capacity to use her brains 
about other than strictly household 
matters, and I cannot help hoping 
that the cause of Southern history 
will derive great’ future’ advantage 
from two “emancipations” instead 
of from one. 

But Maryland has a still greater 
claim to our attention, from the fact 
that the Johns Hopkins University of 
Baltimore is the centre of historical 
investigation in this country. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the work 
Prof. Herbert B. Adams is doing 
with his graduate classes is likely to 
be ¢he most important factor in the 
future development of historical stud- 
ies in the South. Every year Dr. 
Adams sends out one or more young 
Southerners trained for historical 
pursuits, ready to teach history in 
our colleges, and eager to prosecute 
original researches in the history of 
their respective States. I know of 
three such students sent“to Southern 
colleges ‘within the past year. Be- 
sides, the John Hopkins is itself form- 
ing a valuable library of materials for 
Southern history. The Scharf col- 
lection recently secured, is, I am in- 
formed, full of good things, and I can 
testify from personal examination to 
the value of the Birney collection in 
all matters relating to slavery. Nor 
should the essays and treatises on 
topics of Southern history, written at 
the Johns Hopkins, under Dr. Adam’s 
own eye, be omitted from this count, 

6 


especially the educational mono- 
graphs which he has edited. Atten- 
tion should also be called to the pub- 
lications of the Maryland Historical 
Society under the editorship of an- 
other Hopkins official, Dr. William 
Hand Browne. 

Passing to Virginia, we find in this 
gathering an evidence of the fact 
that our venerable society seems to 
be taking a new lease of life. We 
find also that our Virginia women 
with their “Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities,” are not 
a whit behind those of Maryland in 
their appreciation of the necessity for 
stimulating interest in local history.* 
We note furthermore that two mem- 
bers of this society have recently 
published works which will take their 
places in the permanent historical 
literature of the country. I refer, of 
course, to Mr. Alexander Brown’s 
“Genesis of the United States” and 
to Mr. William Wirt Henry’s biog- 
raphy of Patrick Henry. Nor do 
these names at all exhaust the list of 
the Virginians who are active in his- 
torical investigation. The work of Dr. 
Brock, President Tyler, Dr. Page, Mr. 
Moncure Conway and many others is 
familiar to us all. Wemust also re- 
member that when our wretched debt 
question becomes settled, the State au- 
thorities will be deprived of their 


*The Virginia Branch of the Daughters of 
the Revolution (Mrs. William Wirt Henry, 
Regent) are making efforts to raise an _ en- 
dowment for the Virginia Historical Society 
—a most noteworthy object. 
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of a collection of books relating to the 
South—a collection which is now an 
accomplished as well as a catalogued 
fact, and which is destined to grow. 
By a queer piece of forgetfulness I 
omitted all reference to what was by 
far the most encouraging fact I could 
have alluded to, the fact that North 
Carolina had put herself in line with 
New York by editing and publishing 
all the documents relating to her 
colonial history. But if I could not 
say much that was favorable, I was 
not at a loss for subjects that required 
unfavorable comment. I could quote 
Dr. Brock, for example, as writing 
that so many members failed to an- 
swer his appeals that he could not 
say how many live members the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society had. I could 
quote the President of the Alabama 
Society as writing that Alabama his- 
tory could be better studied at Boston 
or at Washington than within the 
State. Icould alsopoint out that the 
valuable archives kept in this very 
building* in which we are now hold- 
ing our session, might any day be de- 
stroyed by fire. I could show too, 
thatI was no new Cassandra, for I 
quoted Charles Campbell as referring 
to this danger in 1859. I am not aware 
that we have yet saved our Troy, and 
if our archives may be fitly called our 
Palladium, I am not so sure that some 
wily Ulysses, like my friend Professor 
Jameson, will not erelong leave us in 
the lurch by carrying off the best 
part of their contents in his note 


*The Capitol at Richmond. 


book. But if I indulged in pessimi s- 
tic reflections in the body of my paper, 
I allowed myself nevertheless, to be- 
come a genial optimist in the conclu- 
sion; for I insisted upon the fact that 
the South would soon have a class of 
men having antiquarian tastes and 
having the leisure and the wealth re- 
quisite to their pursuit. I showed 
also that Southern history offered a 
fascinating field of research to histori- 
cal students of other sections; and I 
have reason to know that several 
northern students of history have 
been turning their eyes of late toward 
the South. For example, a graduate 
studentat Cornell, is writing his doc- 
tor’s thesis on the Ku-Klux movement. 
But our own recent work is growing 
cold. 

Beginning with Maryland, which 
was not considered in my first paper, 
I desire to call attention to the prop- 
osition of the Woman’s Literary Club 
of Baltimore, to found a library of the 
works of all authors who have lived 
or written in Maryland. This move- 
ment deserves to be noted for two 
reasons—first, because it indicates a 
proper appreciation of the value of 
local history; secondly, because it 
shows that women are able to sym- 
pathize with the scientific as well as 
with the sentimental side of historical 
work. There is obviously no reason 
why women should not aid historians 
with their sympathy and enthusiasm; 
there is equally no reason why women 
should not become historians them- 
selves. The working force of the 
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generations to come is likely to be 
doubled through the recognition of 
woman’s capacity to use her brains 
about other than strictly household 
matters, and I cannot help hoping 
that the cause of Southern history 
will derive great’ future’ advantage 
from two “emancipations” instead 
of from one. 

But Maryland has a still greater 
claim to our attention, from the fact 
that the Johns Hopkins University of 
Baltimore is the centre of historical 
investigation in this country. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the work 
Prof. Herbert B. Adams is doing 
with his graduate classes is likely to 
be ¢he most important factor in the 
future development of historical stud- 
ies in the South. Every year Dr. 
Adams sends out one or more young 
Southerners trained for historical 
pursuits, ready to teach history in 
our colleges, and eager to prosecute 
original researches in the history of 
their respective States. I know of 
three such students sent'to Southern 
colleges ‘within the past year. Be- 
sides, the John Hopkins is itself form- 
ing a valuable library of materials for 
Southern history. The Scharf col- 
lection recently secured, is, I am in- 
formed, full of good things, and I can 
testify from personal examination to 
the value of the Birney collection in 
all matters relating to slavery. Nor 
should the essays and treatises on 
topics of Southern history, written at 
the Johns Hopkins, under Dr. Adam’s 
own eye, be omitted from this count, 
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especially the educational mono- 
graphs which he has edited. Atten- 
tion should also be called to the pub- 
lications of the Maryland Historical 
Society under the editorship of an- 
other Hopkins official, Dr. William 
Hand Browne. © 

Passing to Virginia, we find in this 
gathering an evidence of the fact 
that our venerable society seems to 
be taking a new lease of life. We 
find also that our Virginia women 
with their “Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities,” are not 
a whit behind those of Maryland in 
their appreciation of the necessity for 
stimulating interest in local history.* 
We note furthermore that two mem- 
bers of this society have recently 
published works which will take their 
places in the permanent historical 
literature of the country. I refer, of 
course, to Mr. Alexander Brown’s 
“Genesis of the United States” and 
to Mr. William Wirt Henry’s biog- 
raphy of Patrick Henry. Nor do 
these names at all exhaust the list of 
the Virginians who are active in his- 
torical investigation. The work of Dr. 
Brock, President Tyler, Dr. Page, Mr. 
Moncure Conway and many others is 
familiar to us all. Wemust also re- 
member that when our wretched debt 
question becomes settled, the State au- 
thorities will be deprived of their 


*The Virginia Branch of the Daughters of 
the Revolution (Mrs. William Wirt Henry, 
Regent) are making efforts to raise an en- 
dowment for the Virginia Historical Society 
—a most noteworthy object. 
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perennial excuse for their backward- 
ness in publishing our archives. It 
will not be long before they will have 
to erect a fire-proof building for such 
documents as the tooth of time and 
of mice have left us; and in the 
meantime we can all hope that they 
will appropriate enough money to 
have the Northampton and other 
county records copied. 

The recent activity of North Caro- 
lina with regard to her archives has 
been commended already, but a word 
of praise should be given here to the 
editor of the ‘Colonial Records,” 


Hon. W. L. Saunders; to Dr. Kemp 
P. Battle who has been a lifelong 
laborer in local history, and to some 
younger students like Drs. Smith 


and Weeks for their valuable mono- 
graphs. South Carolina up to last 
summer appeared to be sleeping 
soundly, but the activity of her 
neighbor seems to have 
awakened her. A committee of the 
State Historical Society began in 
June to collect information as to the 
cost of procuring copies of all docu- 
ments in the Public Record Office at 
London, not hitherto copied, relating 
to the history of the province and the 
colony. The chairman of this com- 
mittee was Hon. William A. Courte- 
nay, who, during the time that he 
was mayor of Charleston, did much 
to encourage historical studies by 
the publication of the Charleston 
“Year Books,” and was largely in- 
strumental in having copies made 
of the so-called “Shaftsbury Papers,” 


northern 


which another committee of the soci- 
ety is soon to edit. Mr. Courtenay 
and his colleagues having got their 
information into shape,began an effec- 
tive propaganda among the counties 
and parishes, in order to force the leg- 
islature by popular pressure to ap- 
propriate the small sum _ necessary 
for the accomplishment of their pur- 
pose. A good deal of interest having 
been aroused, a public meeting in be- 
half of the project was held at Col- 
umbia on December rst. At the 
time of this writing a bill drawn up 
by friends of the movement has 
passed the lower House in a modified 
form, and it is unlikely that the Sen- 
ate will withhold its assent. Thus 
South Carolina has probably secured 
copies of her colonial records, but 
she has also had her people of all 
classes aroused to the necessity of 
local historical work. If the mem- 
bers of her society will bestir them- 
selves to keep the public interest 
from flagging, they will find that 
their future work will be greatly 
stimulated. 

Passing to Georgia, we see that 
her historical work is still chiefly 
connected with one name, that of 
Col. ‘Charles C. Jones, Jr., who has 
recently found time to publish a vol- 
ume of biographical sketches. Geor- 
gia has, also, what is perhaps the 
most valuable archzological collec- 
tion in the Southern States, that of 
Dr. Roland Steiner of Waynesboro. It 
is further to be noted that a separate 
chair of history has recently been 
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established in the State University, 
which is a decided step in advance. 
But it is the splendid example of 
constancy and high endeavor set by 
a citizen of Alabama that gives me 
most hope with regard to the future 
of Southern historical work. I refer 
to the labors of Mr. Hannis Taylor 
of Mobile, upon English constitu- 
tional history. When a lawyer in 
full practice can become so enam- 
oured of scholarly work as to devote 
both time and money to pursuing re- 
searches similar to those which Mr. 
Taylor has undertaken, certainly no 
one need despair of the future of 
historical scholarship in the South. 
In my paper of two years ago, the 
space devoted to the States of Miss- 


issippi, Florida and Arkansas, was 
almost as short as the famous chap- 
ter on snakes in Ireland. There was 


practically no historical work to 
record, not even a semi-defunct his- 
torical society to attend to. Recently 
movements for the establishment of 
State societies have taken place in all 
three of these States, and, although 
it is too soon to prophesy any specific 
results, it is safe to infer that good 
will be accomplished by the agitation 
of so important a matter. I have 
mentioned already the work doing 
by the new Louisiana Historical Asso- 
ciation. From a newspaper report 
of the contributions lately received 
by this association I judge that it has 
succeeded in arousing some popular 
interest. When people come forward 
voluntarily and deposit their antiqua- 
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rian treasures in a public museum in- 
stead of keeping them selfishly at 
home, a great step forward has been 
made. 

Lack of space prevents me from 
doing justice to the work of the Fil- 
son Club of Louisville, nor canI pay 
more than a passing tribute to the 
activity of the West Virginia Histori- 
cal and Antiquarian Society, which, 
if it has not yet done great things, 
is evidently working along modern 
lines. I must mention, however, a 
society which, although just organ- 
ized, will, I hope, do good work and 
set a good example. I refer to the 
Sewanee Historical Society recently 
founded by officers, students and 
friends of the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tennessee. As I 
happen to be president of this society 
and somewhat responsible for its ex- 
istence, I should prefer to keep silent 
about it, but for the fact that it 
seems to me to stand for one or two 
ideas which may be fruitful of good 
to the cause which I have most at 
heart—the cause of Southern history. 
Whether the Sewanee Society will 
succeed in accomplishing the objects 
it proposes to itself cannot be now 
determined, but the ideas it stands 
for can be weighed in the balance 
now, and if approved can be acted 
upon at once by others. 

The first idea is to enlist in the 
service of historical research all the 
forces that go to make up a Univers- 
ity. Every student, alumnus, and 
friend of Sewanee is to be appealed 
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to for contributions ranging from an 
Indian arrow head to a life member’s 
fee. Corresponding members have 
been selected from among the alumni 
—especially the clergy—to spread the 
historical propaganda in every city 
and parish in the South. Some have 
already responded in a loyal way, for 
it is a great thing to touch into activ- 
ity two such strong emotions, as love 
for one’s alma mater, and love for 
one’s country. The law is said not 
to care for trifles, but the Sewanee 
Society does, for it believes that the 
best way to found an historical library 
and museum is to appeal for small 
gifts; for what most people would 
regard as trifles; old letters, old news- 
papers, odd numbers of magazines, 


any book printed in the South, be it 


only a school arithmetic. Not a stu- 
dent is allowed to leave the Univers- 
ity without having it impressed upon 
him that he will confer a personal 
favor upon the officers of the society 
if he will keep a sharp lookout for 
such things. Now this idea of util- 
izing students and alumni is not new, 
but I am not aware that it has yet 
been applied by many of our South- 
ern colleges in behalf of local history. 
I pass over the obvious advantages 


which the calm seclusion of a Univer- 


sity offers for the study of history, in 
order to say a few words about an- 
other idea which this society repre- 
sents. 

The society is managed by an ex- 
ecutive council which is organized 
like a German seminary. It meets 
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frequently, hears papers read, and is 
responsible for the proper use of the 
materials gathered by the society. 
Each member is assigned special 
work—generally by the president— 
and it has been resolved that for sev- 
eral years to come this work must be 
local in character. In other words, 
the council is pledged to prepare a 
careful history of the University of 
the South, and if it does no more 
than this, it will at least do more 
than some older and more important 
American universities have yet done 
for themselves. The society, there- 
fore, stands for the idea that minute 
work on local history must be prose- 
cuted before any lasting work can be 
done in the more ambitious field of 
general Southern history. 

Now, why cannot every college and 
university in the South have a local 
historical society working in true 
seminary style? I believe that Rich- 
mond college already has one. And 
why should not every town, village 
and city have one as well? Such 
societies need not interfere in the 
slightest degree with the State socie- 
ties—they should rather be auxiliary 
to them. They can be organized by 
a dozen earnest persons, and certainly 
every college that has a professor of 
history ought to be able to furnish a 
competent director for the work. It 
would seem, by the way, that this 
historical work could be easily fitted 
in with the schemes for university 
extension, which are being so vigor- 
ously discusssed. I know of no more 
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fruitful way of preparing a commu- 
nity to receive the benefits of univer- 
sity extension—and if I mistake not 
our Southern universities are too 
much cut off from the great public 
that lives and moves around them 
—than by instituting preliminary 
courses in local history to be con- 
ducted by the professor of history in 
the nearest college or other institu- 
tion of learning. 

But my time is exhausted and I 
must bring these “notes” to a con- 
clusion. I trust that this paper has 
shown that the Southern people are 
beginning to see the necessity for en- 
couraging their historical students, 
and that the work these students are 
doing is being done on right lines. I 
believe that year by year more mate- 
rials for Southern history will be 
gathered and more scholarly work 
done on them. I believe that the 
time will soon come when the self- 
sacrifice and patient endurance of the 
Southern historians of the past and 
present will be generally recognized 
and praised. At any rate I am cer- 
tain that we are even now far re- 
moved from the time when the fol- 
lowing incident could occur in a 
Southern State and among educated 
men. 

A certain Georgia citizen, whose 
name is not given, wrote an account 
of some stirring scenes in his State’s 
early history. He died before he 
could have his monograph published. 
Two gentlemen of high standing, 


probably lawyers, were appointed his 
executors. They undertook the deli- 
cate task of apportioning the estate 
among the several heirs, and things 
went on swimmingly for a time until 
the testator’s manuscript was reached. 
Here a difficulty arose. It could not 
be divided. To publish it would 
be an unheard-of extravagance. It 
could not be left to become a bone 
of contention to the heirs. What, 


then, did these exemplary gentlemen 
—men who could doubtless have de- 
fended with great zeal and eloquence 
the genial practices of lynching and 
dueling—do with this manuscript? 
They burned it.* 


W. P. TRENT. 


*From a pamphlet by Gov. George R. 
Gilmer of Georgia, quoted in ‘‘ The Southern 
Quarterly Review ” for April, 1832 (vol. XXI. 
p- 514,) I am sorry to record a fact which 
has come to my notice since the above was 
written, and which seems to indicate that we 
have still a good deal to do in the matter of 
educating the Southern people up to a proper 
appreciation of the value of -historical mate- 
rials. I recently advised a South Carolina 
friend to gather materials for a sketch of the 
late Hugh S. Legare. He set to work to as- 
certain what sources of information had es- 
caped the ravages of war and time, and found 
that at least three trunks, full of letters and 
papers, had survived until within the last 
two or three years when they fell into worse 
hands than those of the two grim Vandals 
named above; into the hands of an estimable 
lady who conceived it to be her pious duty 
to burn everything of a personal character, 
including, I am told, her distinguished rela- 
tive’s memorials of his own life. 
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NOTES ON GEN. GEORGE ROGERS CLARK’S ILLINOIS 
CAMPAIGN. 


An article in the September num- 
ber of the “Magazine of Western 
History,” entitled “George Rogers 
Clark, a Soldier of the early West,” 
contains some statements that are 
calculated to mislead the student of 
history, and while they may perhaps 
be considered of minor importance, 
yet a proper regard for the truth of 
history and of historical facts and 
incidents, prompts me to call atten- 
tion to them. 

I will pass over the assertion of the 
author that Gen. Clark was a con- 
summate master of the art of in- 
trigue,” that “by nature he was a 
schemer and a wire-puller,” and his 
further assertion that “it is darkly 
suggestive of Czsar saying he would 
rather be first man in a certain dirty 
village than second in Rome, to see 
Major Clark leaving Virginia when 
the Revolution was fairly begun to 
become a delegate for the scattered 
hunters of Kentucky,” and leave it 
for those who have or may study his 
life, to determine for themselves the 
motives that prompted to action the 
man, who by his indomitable will, 
and in the face of dangers, hardships 
and privations that few others would 
have dared to encounter, and who 


with but a handful of men, in a few 
short months completely broke the 
power of the English in the great 
northwest, conciliated the different 
Indian tribes in that quarter, changed 
enemies into friends and extended 
Virginia’s jurisdiction to the Mississ- 
ippi, thereby winning for himself the 
title of ‘‘ The Hannibal of the West.” 

Had not this Illinois campaign 
been undertaken and _ successfully 
carried out, there can be but little 
doubt that Governor Hamilton and 
his southern, western and northern 
Indian allies, would have swept over 
our western frontier from the Alle- 
ghanies to the Mississippi, and most 
probably thereby have changed the 
whole current of our history. 

In 1777, after Major Clark had re- 
pelled the Indian attacks upon Har- 
rodsburg, and after the return of the 
spies he had sent to the Illinois coun- 
try, he hastened to Williamsburg to 
lay before the governor and council 
of Virginia his plan for the conquest 
of that country and the repression of 
the murderous Indian forays from 
that quarter. His plan, viz.: a secret 
expedition to the Illinois, was not 
presented to the General Assembly 
as a body, but, upon the contrary, 
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was confided only to a few master- 

spirits, among whom were George 

Mason, Thomas Jefferson, George 

Wythe and Patrick Henry, then gov- 

ernor of Virginia, who were enthu- 

siastic for the execution of his scheme 
and warmly seconded him in the 
move. The governor seems to have 
made the plan his own, and at his in- 
stance the members of the General 

Assembly were, in October, 1777, in- 

duced to pass an act, of which as Ban- 

croft declares, “few knew the intent.” 

The full text of the act was as fol- 

lows: 

“AN ACT FOR BETTER SECURING THE 
COMMONWEALTH, AND FOR THE FAR- 
THER PROTECTION AND DEFENCE 
THEREOF. 

“For more effectually securing the 
commonwealth against the designs 
and attempts of certain evil-minded 
persons, now or lately in the count- 
ies hereinafter mentioned, who, lost 
to all sentiments of virtue, honour or 
regard for their country, have been 
induced to aid the enemy: 

“Be it enacted by the General As- 
sembly, That Samuel Washington, 
Gabriel Jones, and Joseph Reed es- 
quires, commissioners appointed by 
the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled to repair to Fort 
Pitt in order to investigate the rise, 
progress, and extent of the disaffec- 
tion in that quarter, or such other 
persons as shall be appointed in their 
room, and shall undertake to execute 
the office, be authorized and empow- 
ered, and they are hereby authorized 
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and empowered, within any time 
within six months after the passing 
of this act, to apprehend such inhab- 
itants of the counties of Ohio, Mo- 
nongalia and Yohogania, as shall ap- 
pear to the said commissioners to 
have been concerned in any conspir- 
acy or plot against the said states, or 
any or either of them, and to deliver 
the offenders over to the proper civil 
officer to be prosecuted according to 
law. 

“And to provide for the further 
protection and defence of the fron- 
tiers, Be it further enacted, That the 
governor, with the advice of the privy 
council, may order such part of the 
militia as may be most convenient, 
and as they shall judge necessary, 
consistently with the safety of the 


commonwealth, to act in conjunction 
with any troops on any expedition 
which may be undertaken by desire 
of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled, against any of 
our western enemies; and also, that 
the governor, with advice of the privy 


council, at any time within nine 
months after the passing of this act, 
may empower a number of -volun- 
teers, not exceeding six hundred, to 
march against and attack any of our 
said enemies, and may appoint the 
proper officers and give the necessary 
orders for the expedition.” —Hening’s 
Statutes at Large, vol. ix, p. 375-6. 

It was under and by virtue of the 
latter clause of this act that Governor 


‘Henry, on Jan. 2, 1778, appointed 


Clark a lieutenant colonel, with au- 
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thority to enlist seven companies of 
men, and delivered to him two sets 
of instructions; one public, directing 
him to proceed to Kentucky for its 
defence, and the other secret, order- 
ing an attack upon the British domin- 
ions on the Illinois and Wabash; the 
council at the same time supplying 
him with a sum of money for equip- 
ping the expedition, viz.: twelve hun- 
dred pounds in the depreciated cur- 
rency of Virginia. 

Clark, together with Jones, who 
had in the meantime joined him, pro- 
ceeded to Fort Pitt, while Major 
William Smith was dispatched to the 
settlement on the Holstien river to 
enlist men, while Captains Leonard 
Helm, of Fauquier; Joseph Bowman, 
of Frederick; William Harrod, and 
several others proceeded to different 
sections west of the Blue Ridge for 
the same purpose. 

At Fort Redstone, on the Monon- 
gahela, Col. Clark collected boats, 
light artillery, ammunition and pro- 
visions, and it was at this place that 
he embarked with Captains Harrod’s, 
Helm’s and Bowman’s companies, or 
rather the volunteers under their com- 
mand, for neither had more than half 
a company, and proceeded down the 
Monongahela and Ohio rivers to the 
Falls, and not down the “ Kanawha” 
as stated by Mr. Mattingly in the 
article in question. Bancroft says 
that at Fort “Kanawha” (meaning 


most probably Fort Randolph, which 
was at the mouth of the “ Kanawha,’’) 
he was reinforced by Capt. O’Hara 
and his company. 

When Clark’s command reached 
the mouth of the “ Kanawha,” Capt. 
William Arbuckle, commandant at 
Fort Randolph, leaving Lieut. Mc- 
Kee in command, joined the expedi- 
tion. 

Mr. Mattingly, in accounting for 
the small number of men recruited in 
Virginia for the expedition says: 
“Some of the county lieutenants in 
Virginia opposed Clark, other indi- 
viduals induced many volunteers to 
desert.” 

The causes which retarded or 
rather prevented the enlistment of 
the number of men designed for the 
expedition, was not so much attribu- 
table to the opposition of the county 
lieutenants as it was to the quarrels 
between Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
regarding the territory over which 
both states at that time claimed juris- 
diction, and the wide-spread opposi- 
tion of the frontiersmen living om the 
waters of the upper Ohio to the pol- 
icy of sending soldiers, who were 
needed there for the protection of 
their own homes, to defend Ken- 
tucky. General Washington experi- 
enced trouble from the same cause 
in recruiting troops in the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh for the Eastern service. 

D. S. Van Marre. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE WEST. 


HIRAM H. 


To write the history of the Middle 
Western States is to write mainly 
the history of a gigantic industrial 
development. The vast region which 
constitutes the garden spot of the 
United States, which pours its wealth 
of cereals into the granaries of the 
world and sends its manufactured 
products into all markets, has never 
been the scene of revolutionary up- 
risings nor of such social or political 
upheavals as go to make up so large 
a portion of the history of the East- 
ern States. These Western States 
cannot glory in battle fields upon 
which great issues have been decided, 
but in the conquests of peace they 
have been equaled by no portion of 
the great Republic. The history of 
the settlement and of the industrial 
and commercial progress of these 
States is without a parallel. It is still 
less than a century since the work of 
bringing the western wilds under cul- 
tivation, of carving farms out of un- 
broken forests, of founding settle- 
ments and towns was begun, but 
within that period the transforma- 
tion has been fairly magical. Ass the 
most interesting feature of western 
history is that which treats of its in- 
dustrial development, it follows that 
many of the men in whom the public 
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has taken the greatest interest, have 
been those who have had to do with 
the creation and building of those 
industries which have contributed to 
the growth and prosperity of the 
country. While western communi- 
ties have not been slow to recognize 
the merits of their statesmen, orators, 
scholarsand literatteurs, or to pay due 
tribute to genius in whatever form 
it was made manifest, they have 
always felt a peculiar pride in their 
self-made and successful “men of 
affairs.” The founder of an industry 
which gives employment to labor, 
which brings new products into the 
market, or which contributes to the 
expansion of commerce, has always 
been justly regarded as one of the 
most useful citizens of a community 
and as a personage worthy to rank 
with his contemporaries in the liberal 
professions. 
Hiram H. Belding who died in 
Chicago on the 2oth of April, 1890, a 
modest unpretentious gentleman, who 
made no effort to become prominent 
in any other than a business capacity, 
was -one of the most conspicuous of 
the western men whose enterprises 
have expanded to vast proportions, 
His life was spent largely in building 
up the mammoth spool silk industry 
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of Belding Bros.& Co. While many 
know something of its present magni- 
tude, comparatively few are aware of 
the early struggles attending the 
foundation and evolution of this 
greatindustry. This history is an in- 
teresting one, and with it is insepara- 
bly linked the history of Hiram H. 
Belding, who was most prominently 
identified with theenterprise in the 
West. H. H. Belding was born in 
Ashfield, Mass., March 22, 1835. He 
was descended from the old Puritan 
stock which has given to this country 
so many of its ablest men. His father 
was Hiram Belding, a man of more 
than ordinary ability and education, 
who, like many others of that time, 
was to some extent both farmer and 
merchant. His mother was Mary 
Wilson of Shelburn, Mass,, a woman 
worthy of more than a passing notice. 
She was of remarkable physical en- 
durance, strong convictions and in- 
domitable courage. Through all 
the vicissitudes of life she was the 
heroic wife and mother; impressing 
her strong and noble character on her 
stalwart boys, guiding them with un- 
erring hand into the paths of recti- 
tude, frugality and industry, so indis- 
pensable to a_ successful life. She 
lived to the ripe old age of four score 
years, having accomplished many 
noble works and having realized in 
her sons a mother’s fondest hopes. 
From the father the son evidently 
inherited quick mental perception and 
aptness for trade; from the mother 
that steadfastness of purpose, and un- 


compromising determination which 
overcomes every obstacle in the way 
of success. Theson passed the usual 
uneventful farmer boy’s life, working 
on the farm during the summer and 
attending the public schools during 
the winter. This continued until he 
was sixteen years of age. In the 
meantime his father had accumulated 
a snug fortune, but about this time, 
through unfortunate investments all 
that had been accumulated by years 
of rigid economy and_ unremitting 
toil was suddenly swept away. This 
occured too at an age when fewmen 
have either the courage or strength 
to begin life anew. The son now took 
up part of the burden; working on 
neighboring farms, selling jewelry 
through the rural districts of New 
England, and in fact whatever he 
might do to earn an honest penny. 
Notwithstanding, he managed to 
continue his studies and took courses 
in the academies at Ashfield Plain 
and Shelburn Falls. In 1855 his 
father removed to Michigan, pur- 
chasing a considerable tract of land, 
on a part of which the town of Beld- 
ing now stands. After another year 
of fair success in Massachusetts, the 
son decided that his place was with 
his family on the Michigan farm, or 
rather the wild land which was to be 
converted into a farm. Arrived in 
Michigan, he applied himself with 
his father and younger brothers to 
the arduous work of clearing up and 
tilling this land. At the end of a 
year all of his small earnings had dis- 
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appeared and nothing was coming in 
from farm products. In this emer- 
gency something must be done to 
raise money, and to this necessity is 
undoubtedly due the founding of the 
mammoth silk industry now oper- 
ated by the firm of Belding Bros. & 
Co. 

An older brother, M. M. Belding, 
who had remained in Massachusetts, 
was engaged in selling silk at whole- 
sale to the merchants of the larger 
towns, and it occurred to the two 
brothers who were in Michigan, that 
they might make a success of selling 
the same class of goods at retail 
throughout the northwest. In re- 
sponse to their request the brother 
sent them a small stock of sewing 
silk and needles, which was divided 
between H. H.and A. N. Belding. 
These goods they retailed from house 
to house in the villages of Michigan, 
Northern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
They went in debt for this first out- 
fit, but in a few months they had 
realized enough to purchase larger 
stocks and to begin a wholesale busi- 
ness with country merchants. For 
several years they thus carried on a 
profitable and growing trade. In 
January, 1864, with a few hundred 
dollars as working capital, they es- 
tablished a store at No. 54 Lake 
Street Chicago, in company with 


their brothers M. M. Belding and D. | 


W. Belding, who came west to join 
them in their new undertaking. 
This was the parent plant of the pres- 
ent widely known _ establishment. 


The Chicago business proving all 
that was expected, a year after it had 
been started M. M. Belding returned 
to the east and opened a store in New 
York city, of which he took charge. 
This venture also proved a success, 
and it was not long before the firm 
began to manufacture its own goods. 
In this branch of business they at 
first, met with considerable loss, 
through an unfortunate partnership 
connection, but the business genius 
and integrity of Belding Brothers 
finally triumphed, and the expansion 
of their enterprise has been phenom- 
enal. They at a later date organ- 
ized a stock company of which H. H. 
Belding was elected director and vice 
president, and they now own and op- 
erate five large silk mills, employing 
over two thousand operatives. They 
have also established branches in all 
of the important cities of the United 
States. This phenominal growth can 
scarcely be realized until we remem- 
ber that in little more than a score of 
years, a business carried on entirely 
by two young men, traveling on foot 
from farm to farm, and village to vil- 
lage, with grip sacks for store 
rooms, containing an unpaid for stock 
of goods, became an annual business 
of four millions with a financial 
standing second to no other institu- 
tion inthe country. It is needless to 
say that sucha result could only be 
accomplished by genius, ability and 
perseverance combined. This is 
well attested by the fact that they 
were the first silk manufacturers to 
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go direct to the retail trade, thereby 
creating a revolution in this class of 
business. They were also the first 
manufacturers to establish a_ silk 
factory west of the Alleghanies. 

This business thoroughly estab- 
lished and splendidly organized, H. 
H. Belding turned toa long cherished 
ambition, to build a town on the site 
of the farm of his pioneer days. To 
this task with the assistance of his 
two brothers, he now set himself 
with his usual energy and enthu- 
siasm. True a few houses had al- 
ready grouped themselves about a 
rude sawmill and gristmill, which 
had taken advantage of the water 
power furnished by a beautiful little 
river. But it could scarcely claim 
even the dignity of a village. Mr. 
Belding early foresaw that it was 
only by a combination of industries 
that a successful community could 
be built up. He therefore began to 
organize manufacturing companies 
and locate factories in the village of 
Belding. The first of these was the 
Belding Mfg. Co., of which he was 
elected president. The Richardson 
Silk Co., now a very prosperous con- 
cern, soon followed. Several others 
were afterwards organized, the more 
important of which are the Miller 
Casket Co., and Hall Bros. Mfg. Co. 
The Belding Land and Improvement 
Co. was established, composed of 
himself and his brothers, M. M., and 
A. N. Belding, whose object was to 
promote the welfare and look after 
the general improvement of the vil- 


lage. By them the Hotel Belding 
was erected, this being one of the 
finest buildings of its kind in the 
State. In short so successful was his 
undertaking that at the time of his 
death he could look upon a thriving 
manufacturing centre with over three 
thousand happy, prosperous inhabit- 
ants. On every hand were the signs 
of success, the hum of machinery, the 
prosperous merchant, the farmer with 
his load of produce, happy to find a 
ready market almost at his own door, 
the beautiful little churches with 
gleaming spires, and overlooking all 
a large substantial brick schoolhouse. 
Nowhere is Mr. Belding more sin- 
cerely mourned, than in this prosper- 
ous town which bears his name. 

But if we limit our knowledge to 
the business enterprises of this re- 
markable man, we get but a partial 
insight into his well rounded char- 
acter. We must see him in his home 
and in his relations to the community 
at large. In April, 1864, he was mar- 
ried in Cleveland, Ohio, to Miss 
Sarah Elizabeth Squire, a lady of 
rare culture and refinement. They 
established themselves at once in 
Chicago which has continued to be 
their home. This happy union was 
blessed with a daughter and three 
sons. The youngest of the sons died 
in infancy, the other two are now 
well established in their father’s busi- 
ness. In his home the shrewd, suc- 
cessful business man became at once 
the loving husband and indulgent 
father. No moments of his life were 
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ever more happily spent than when 
on a long winter evening he could 
gather his family about him, and 
eagerly join with almost boyish de- 
light in their games and sports. Ex- 
tremely simple in his own tastes, he 
was ever ready to provide his family 
with every comfort and luxury. 
Though in no sense a society man, 
his home was yet a favorite resort for 
his numerous friends, attracted by 
his genial manners and simple, unos- 
tentatious ways. Sympathetic, but 
not obtrusive, with an unshaken faith 
in humanity, he was the recipient of 
the confidence of all with whom he 
came in contact. In the community 
he was in the highest sense of the 
term a “public spirited citizen.” He 
took a lively interest in the commer- 


cial, financial and moral growth of 


the great western metropolis. He 
gave freely to every worthy cause. 
In politics he was a staunch Repub- 
lican, strong, though not partisan in 
his convictions. In local affairs he 
supported whatever he thought was 
best for the welfare of the commun- 
ity. He was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Union League Club, and 
one of the founders of the Douglas 
Club, a social and family organiza- 
tion. In religious belief he was an 
Episcopalian of low church tendency, 
and at the time of the organization 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church 


he assisted materially in founding St. 
Johns Reformed Episcopal Church, 
of which he was either vestryman or 
warden until his death, and to whose 
support he contributed munificently. 

It is difficult in few words to accur- 
ately describe a character. Only the 
more salient features can be fitly 
expressed. The lights and shades 
can be understood only by those who 
come in contact with the man under 
various circumstances. It is difficult 
also to point out the exact traits to 
which a man owes his success. Ten- 
acity of purpose was certainly one of 
Mr. Belding’s most distinguishing 
traits. Despite obstacles which to 
many would seem insurmountable he 
pushed his undertakings to a success- 
ful issue. Possessed of remarkable 
executive ability, unerring judgment, 
tact and enthusiasm, he rarely failed 
to secure from his associates their 
very best efforts. He was eminently 
a type of the progressive American 
citizen. Genial, generous and sym- 
pathetic, he won the friendship and 
esteem of all who knew him either in 
a business or social way. Few of his 
contemporaries among the builders 
of the west have been so largely 
identified with its industrial history, 
and none have done more than he to 
contribute to the prosperity of a sin- 
gle community. 

-  Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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In the absence of the venerable 
and much beloved president of the 
National Board of Trade, Mr. Freder- 
ick Fraley of Philadelphia, one of the 
oldest and most widely known Board 
of Trade men in the west filled the 
important position of presiding offi- 
cer during the deliberations of the 
Board, at the annual meeting held 
in New Orleans in December last. 
The gentleman upon whom was thus 
conferred the distinction of presiding 
over the deliberations of an organi- 
zation representing interests of such 
vast magnitude, was Mr.Geo.M. How, 
who has been identified with the 
grain trade in Illinois from the earli- 
est period of its existence, and who 
became an active member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade thirty-six 
years ago. 

From the date of his enrollment as 
a member of the Board up to the 
present time he has not only been 
most actively engaged in the grain 
trade, but has been one of the men 
most influential in building up and 
perfecting the great organization 
which has become known all over the 
world, There has scarcely been a 
time since 1855 when he was not offi- 
cially connected with the Board and 
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there are few of its present members 
who know as much as he of its cus- 
toms, usages and history, or who have 
left upon itto a greater extent the 
impress of their individuality. 

Mr. How is a native of Maine, hav- 
ing been born in Portland, December 
30, 1825. His father was John How, 
who for many years was one of the 
prominent merchants of Portland, 
and the descendant of an old Massa- 
chusetts family. His mother was a 
daughter of Major Lemuel Gates, a 
colonial officer in the revolutionary 
struggle who died in 1806, and a sis- 
ter of General William Gates, who 
was one of the earliest graduates 
from the West Point Military 
Academy ; who served in the war of 
1812, distinguishing himself in the 
capture of Little York—now Toronto 
—and the bombardment and capture 
of Fort George. He also rendered 
valuable servicesto the government 
in the Seminole war—in which he 
personally captured Osceola, Florida, 
and escorted the Cherokees to the 
Indian Territory, and in the Mexican 
war in which he commanded the 3rd 
artillery. From 1846to 1848he was 
acting governor of Tampico, Mexico, 
and in various other capacities he 
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served his country faithfully until 
1863, when old age compelled him to 
retire, his death occurring in New 
York city five years later. 

When George M. How was about 
fourteen years of age his father pur- 
chased a farm near the city of Ban- 
gor, and during the next four years 
the son spent the greater part of his 
time assisting in the cultivation of 
this farm. He had previously enjoyed 
fair educational advantages in the 
schools of Portland, including one of 
the old-fashioned academies. While 
working on the farm he pursued his 
studies,a portion of the time under 
private preceptorship and thus ac- 
quired a good, if nota “finished” 
education. 

At the age of eighteen he left home, 


going to Bangor to becomea clerk 
ina grocery store, where he served an 
apprenticeship of one year, receiving 


for his services fifty dollars. At the 
expiration of the year he went to 
Boston, where he secureda clerkship 
in a large hosiery establishment at a 
salary of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars ayear. Out of this amount he 
had to pay for board and clothes, and 
one can readily understand that even 
in those days of economical living 
and simple tastes, his savings were 
necessarily small. He managed, how- 
ever, to live within his income, and 
two years later took charge of a de- 
partment in another of the large 
stores of Boston, at amore remunera- 
tive salary. In 1847 he went to 
Providence, Rhode Island, where 
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he formed a partnership with the 
brother of one of his employers in 
Boston in the dry-goods trade. But 
this arrangement was not satisfactory 
and was abandoned at the end of a 
year, In the fall of 1848 he left New 
York for the West, travelling from 
New York to Buffalo by rail, and 
from Buffalo to Detroit by steamer. 
At Detroit he boarded a Michigan 
Central train which brought him as 
far on the way to Chicago as Niles, 
that being the western terminus of 
the railroad at that time. Mr. How 
and his companions then made their 
way down the St. Joseph river to the 
town of the same name by flat-boat, 
and from thence came to Chicago by 
the pioneer steamer “Sam Ward.” 

When the steamer landed at 
Chicago, the fact that they had 
reached a newtown in which public 
improvements had not progressed to 
any considerable extent, was 
pressed upon the passengers when 
they were met at the landing by “ run- 
ners” from the various hotels who 
conducted them on foot totheir stop- 
ping places, the condition of the 
streets being such that they .were 
practically impassable for any kind of 
vehicle. They were obliged to leave 
their luggage behind and it was three 
days later when Mr. How finally suc- 
ceeded in having his effects turned 
over to him at his hotel. 

Under such circumstances it is not 
surprising that Chicago did not make 
a favorable impression upon him, and 
that he should have felt anxious to 


im- 
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see more of the western country be- 
fore selecting a location. In compli- 
ance with an arrangement which he 
had entered into with a New York 
mercantile establishment, he started 
out soon after he reached Chicago on 
a collecting tour, traveling through 
northern Illinois and Wisconsin, The 
following spring, acting on the advice 
of friends, he went to La Salle, IIli- 
nois, which many people then be- 
lieved was likely to become one of 
the most important towns in the 
State. Mr. How’s trip to La Salle 
was one fairly illustrative of the diffi- 
culty of getting from one place to 
another in Illinois in the days of 
pioneer roads and before railroads 
had been constructed. Leaving 
Chicago on Sunday afternoon in one 


of the'stages of the noted Frink & 
Walker line, he and his fellow pas- 
sengers were carried twelve miles out 
of the city and then transferred to 


an open wagon. In this they trav- 
eled Sunday night, Monday and all 
of the following night and all day 
Tuesday. Tuesday night they rested 
and Wednesday at noon, they reached 
La Salle, having traveled in all one 
hundred miles, a journey which is 
now made in something like four 
hours. 


As the terminus of the Illinois and’ 


Michigan canal and the head of navi- 
gation onthe Illinois river, La Salle 
was an important trade center when 
Mr. How located there in 1849. He 
engaged in the forwarding and com- 
mission business, and also became the 
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agent of a line of canal boats and a 
line of river steamers. Ifhe did not 
accumulate moneyas rapidly as he 
had anticipated, he was at least fairly 
prosperous until the building of the 
Chicago & Rock Island and the IIli- 
nois Central railroads blighted the 
prospects of La Salle as a center of 
trade and commerce. This caused 
him to decide upon a change of loca- 
tion and in 1855 he came to Chicago. 
Here he established himself in the 
commission business and at once be- 
came a member of the Board of Trade 
which had been organized seven 
years prior to that time. 

In those days the Board was an in- 
stitution decidedly primitive in its 
character. It had less than one hun- 
dred and fifty members enrolled, and 
a free lunch of crackers and cheese 
and ale is said to have had much to 
do with bringing them together at 
regular intervals. 

The first meeting which Mr. How 
attended was held in two small rooms 
on the second floor of a building 
located at the corner of Wells street 
—now Fifth Avenue and South Water 
street. Meetings of the Board were 
then held only during a portion of the 
year. When navigation closed in the 
fall an adjournment was taken until 
the opening of navigation the follow- 
ing spring, prior to 1858-9, when the 
first winter session was held, The 
traders who came into the Board of 
Trade between 1850 and 1860 materi- 
ally strengthened and added to the 
character of the organization, but it 
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continued to be a migratory institu- 
tion during this period. At different 
times it occupied quarters on Dear- 
born street, La Salle street and South 
Water street, and a portion of the 
time members had to climb two 
flights of stairs to reach the rooms 
in which the sessions of the Board 
were held. Finally a ten year lease 
of quarters on South Water street 
was effected at an annual rental of 
fifteen hundred dollars, At the time 
this arrangement was entered into 
some members were inclined to think 
itan extravagant outlay of money 
and nothing could better illustrate the 
marvelously rapid growth of this re- 
markable institution than the fact 
that within half a dozen years from 


that time, the nine year lease was 


cancelled and new quarters were 
leased at an annual rental of twenty 
thousand dollars. The old Chamber 
of Commerce Building, which be- 
came the home of the Board at that 
time was occupied until 1885, when 
under a new arrangement, the present 
magnificent Board of Trade Building 
was completed at acost of eighteen 
hundred thousand dollars, to become 
the pride of the association responsi- 
ble for its existence and of the city as 
well. 

With the development of the primi- 
tive association of 1855 into the pres- 
sent powerfuland influential organi- 
zation, none of its members has had 
more to.do than George M. How. He 
assisted in the preparation of the first 
annual report of the Board—as chair- 
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man of what was then known as “The 
Standing Committee,” and in this re- 
portan outline of the aims and pur- 
poses of the association was given, to- 
gether with a resume of what it had 
accomplished, which gave it a much 
better standing in the community 
than it had prior to that time. 

He was active in inaugurating the 
systems of grading and grain inspec- 
tion which, originating in Chicago 
have since been adopted by all the 
other Board of Trade organizations 
in the country and in the inaugura- 
tion of other practical reforms in 
the marketing of grain he has been a 
conspicuous figure. 

For several years previous to 1874 
he had been a member of the Board 
of Directors,and in that year he be- 
came president of the Board which 
profited by his wise and conservative 
administration. His interest in the 
organization has not abated since he 
retired from the highest official posi- 
tion within its gift. He has since 
labored earnestly and effectively not 
only to elevate the character of the 
local association, but to perfect this 
system of Board of Trade organiza- 
tions throughout the country as well. 
For eighteen yearshe has annually 
been chosen a delegate from the 
Chicago Board to the National Board 
of Trade, and for nine years he has 
been one of the vice-presidents of 
the National Association. For nine 
years he has been chairman of the 
Grain Receiver’s Association, an or- 
ganization within the Chicago Board 
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of Trade, upon which devolves many 
important duties and responsibilities. 
Absorbed in the business to which he 
has devoted the greater part of his 
active life,and having a practical 
knowledge of all its details he has 
been uniformly successful and at the 
same time has been, and is still, a 
most useful and valuable member of 
the association. 

A systematic thorough-going busi- 
ness man, Mr. How has never had 
either the time or the inclination to 
be an aspirant for political honors. 
His political views have however, 
been clearly defined and his political 
convictions have been of the most 
positive character. Before the Re- 
publican party came into existence he 
was amember of the Whig party. Af- 
filiating with the Republican party 


SHOULD the time ever come when 
the great city which now holds first 
rank among the cities of the United 
States would be compelled to yield 
precedence to the metropolis of the 
west, citizens of New York may find 
compensation, in a measure, for their 
loss of prestige, in the fact that a 
large proportion of the founders of 
Chicago, of those who inaugarated its 
earliest commercial and manufactur- 
ing enterprises and made it one of 
the trade centres of the country, were 
native sons of the Empire State. In 
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PETER L, YOE. 






at the date of its organization, he has 
been ever since a firm believer in its 
principles and an active promotor of 
its interests whenever opportunity 
offered. 

Married in 1853 to Julia P. Martin 
of Middlebury, Vermont, his family 
of three children grew up in Chicago. 
Mrs. How, a most estimable woman 
who was much beloved .by a large 
circle of friends in Chicago, died a 
little over a year since. One son, 
Henry M. How, died in his young 
manhood in 1883. A_ second son, 
William C. How, is now living in 
Denver, Col. The only daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. How married Albert 
Hayden, a son of the late Peter Hay- 
den, the noted ironmaster of Ohio, 
and is now living in Chicago. 





previously published papers of this 
pioneer series, much has been written 
of those who became identified with 
Chicago during the first decade of 
its existence. The experiences of 
these men were peculiarly interesting 
by reason of the fact that they came 
upon the scene when the site of the 
future great city was in its primitive 
condition of wildness, and because 
the few still living, have witnessed 
the transformation of Chicago from 
trading post to metropolis. Only 
less interesting historic characters 
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are those who began life in the city 
with the second decade of its history, 
who have been part and parcel of it 
for half a century, and who have 
been observers of all the more im- 
portant stages of its growth and de- 
velopment. 

A resident of Illinois since 1838, 
Peter L. Yoe, farmer, merchant and 
financier, is just now rounding out a 
half century’s residence in Chicago. 

Born in the village of Sing Sing, 
New York State, he was the son of 
Charles Yoe, an Englishman by birth, 
who came from Wincanton, Somer- 
setshire, England, to the United 
States, when he was eighteen years 
of age. Soon after his arrival in this 
country he settled in Westchester 
County, became closely allied with 
his adopted countrymen in their 
struggle to maintain the form of 
government which they had estab- 
lished, marched down to New York 
with the Westchester County troops 
to participate in the war of 1812, and 
aided in throwing up the fortifica- 
tions on the northern part of Man- 
hattan Island at that time. 

He married Mary Lynch, who be- 
longed toa New York family, ante- 
dating the Revolutionary War. Her 
father, John Lynch, was born on a 
farm just south of the old village of 
White Plains, which has been for 
a hundred years and more noted 
locally as the farm on which the 
British forces encamped on the eve 
of the battle of Chatterton’s Hill. 
The old farm was also long famous 


for the five large boxwood trees 
which stood near the homestead, 
and by reason of its being the home 
of “ Prince” and “ Tean,” two colored 
servants of the Lynch family in the 
days of slavery in New York, who 
lived to a great age and enjoyed 
wide celebrity. 

Charles Yoe was a prominent citi- 
zen of Westchester County, of com- 
fortable means, and his sons who 
grew up in the village of Sing Sing, 
enjoyed good educational advantages 
combined with thorough industrial 
training. He was a trustee of Mt. 
Pleasant Academy from the date of 
its founding up to the time of his 
death, and it was at this institution, 
then as now famous as an “ Acad- 
emy,” that P. L. Yoe received his 
education. His bent was toward 
merchandising and in 1830, when he 
was fifteen years of age, he went to 
New York city, where he became a 
clerk in Greenwich St. He remained 
at this place two years, during a per- 
iod which was made memorable in 
history by the first appearance of As- 
iatic Cholera in thiscountry. Mr. Yoe 
was in New York city when the first 
case of the disease was discovered on 
Duane St. in 1831, and saw the city 
deserted by all those who were able 
to get away, before he left for 
his home at Sing Sing. When 
he returned he became a clerk 
in Hanover Square until 1835, 
when he began business for himself as 
a merchant in Sing Sing. In 1837 a fire 
destroyed his stock of goods, on which 
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he had no insurance, owing to the crip- 
pled condition of insurance compan- 
ies caused by the great fire in New 
York in 1835. Thisleft him prac- 
tically without means, and immedi- 
ately thereafter he became identified 
with the construction of the Croton 
Aqueduct, on what was known 
as sections fifteen and _ sixteen, 
three and a half miles below the 
Croton dam, and also on section 
eighty-four in what was _ then 
known as Harlem. He held an im- 
portant and responsible position in 
connection with this work for some 
time, and then decided to emigrate 
to Illinois. Leaving his family be- 
hind temporarily, in company with a 
few friends he set out on what 


proved to bea three weeks trip, to 


reach a point of destination now 
reached easily in thirty-six hours. 
Going first to Albany, he traveled 
from there to Buffalo by canal boat, 
thence to Cleveland by steamer, from 
Cleveland to Portsmouth, Ohio, by 
way of the Ohio canal and from 
there to St. Louis by river. 

The first town which he visited in 
Illinois was Alton, and from there he 
went to Carlinville, at which place 
he arrived in the fall of 1838. The 
following spring he settled on a 
farm at Rhodes Point, Macoupin 
County, and followed the occupation 
of farming successfully until 1842. 
While residing at Rhodes Point he 
participated somewhat actively in 
the “Log Cabin and Hard Cider” 
presidential campaign of 1840, and 


cast his second vote for General Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison for President 
of the United States, his first vote 
for the hero of Tippecanoe, having 
been cast in 1836,at his home in the vil- 
lage of Sing Sing. This, by the 
way, is one of Mr. Yoe’s somewhat 
unique experiences. No small num- 
ber of venerable gentlemen in various 
parts of the country lay claim to the 
distinction of having voted for the 
“first Harrison” in 1840, and for the 
‘second Harrison” in 1888, but there 
are comparatively few who can now 
claim the distinction of having 
voted for both of the presidents 
given to the country by the Harrison 
family. During the campaign of 
1840 Mr. Yoe heard Abraham Lincoln 
make his first great political speech, 
at Woodburn at a Whig meeting at 
which four thousand people—a large 
crowd, in the west, in those days— 
were present. 

After enjoying a few years of 
moderate prosperity as a Southern 
Illinois farmer, Mr. Yoe’s prospects 
were blighted, as he thought, by 
the financial panic consequent upon 
the failure of the [Illinois State 
Bank and its’ branches, and the 
Shawneetown Bank.  Exceedingly 
hard times followedin the wake 
of these failures. Mr. Yoe found 
himself left with three Mexican silver 
dollars, the only money he had worth 
its face value. The remainder of his 
money was in broken bank notes of 
very uncertain value. Luckily for 
him, however, he found a borrower 
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who could use these notes at their 
face value, and who was willing to 
secure the loan by a mortgage. This 
mortgage he was fortunate enough 
to dispose of at its full value, receiv- 
ing in payment therefor “a draft on 
New York,” which was paid him in 
gold upon presentation some time 
thereafter, so that the Illinois Bank 
failure did not leave him a loser in 
the end. On the contrary, he had 
the very unusual experience of profit- 
ing by the failure tu the extent of 
eighteen per cent., this being at the 
time the current rate for New York 
exchange at St. Louis. 

Returning to New York State in 
1842, Mr. Yoe remained there until 
1843, when he again came West, this 
time as bookkeeper for the firm of 
Gurnee & Matteson, hardware and 
leather merchants of Chicago. Mr. 
Gurnee was then the City Treasurer 
of Chicago, Augustus Garrett— 
whose wife was founder of the noted 
Garrett Biblical Institute —being 
the Mayor. As bookkeeper for Mr. 
Gurnee, Mr. Yoe took entire charge 
of the city funds from September, 
1843, until after the Spring election 
of 1845. During this time he paid out 
the money for’ the first new 
fire engine purchased for the city, 
and for building the first brick school 
house erected in the city, which was 
located on Madison street between 
State and Dearborn streets. One 
book answered for keeping all the 
city accounts, and the safe then in 
use would be looked upon as an inter- 


esting relic had it not been destroyed, 
along with the early official records, 
in the great fire of 1871. It was what 
was known as an old Delano safe, 
made of chestnut wood, covered with 
sheet iron and bound with hoop iron, 
put together with enormous rivets, 
and unlocked by a key which would 
have made a formidable weapon. At 
that time the entire amount of the 
funds collected and disbursed for the 
support of the city government, all 
of which passed through Mr. Yoe’s 
hands, did not exceed twenty-nine 
thousand dollars a year. 

After a time the firm of Gurnee & 
Matteson dissolved, but Mr. Yoe con- 
tinued to be associated with Mr. 
Gurnee in the tanning and leather 
business, and at a later date became 
a partner inthe firm of Gurnee, Hay- 
den & Co., the widely-known Peter 
Hayden,of Ohio, being the third mem- 
ber of the firm. Mr, Hayden finally sold 
out his interest in the business, and 
the firm became Gurnee & Yoe, their 
business being carried on under this 
firm name until through an exchange 
of interest Mr. Yoe became sole pro- 
prietor of the most extensive saddlery 
and leather store in the West, while 
the tannery passed under the exclu- 
sive control of Mr. Gurnee. 

It was while arranging to start a 
store at Peoria, in connection with 
Mr. Gurnee, that Mr. Yoe had the 
thrilling experience of being on 
board the steamer Prairie Bird when 
she sank in the Illinois River as the 
result of a collision with the steame: 
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Governor Briggs. The lives of all the 
passengers were for a time imperiled, 
but loss of life was finally averted. 
An interesting incident of Mr. Yoe’s 
merchandising experience during this 
period was his connection with the 
Grant family, and the somewhat im- 
portant part he played in bringing 
them to Galena. When he and Mr. 
Gurnee sold the Galena branch of 
their business, E. A. Collins & Co. 
became the purchasers, the “Com- 
pany ” of the firm being Jesse Grant, 
the father of General U. S. Grant. 
This firm was dissolved after a time, 
with the understanding that Collins, 
who retained the Galena business, 
should continue to send hides to 
Grant, who was operating a tannery 
at Covington, Kentucky, taking 
leather in return, as formerly. This 
part of the agreement he failed to 
fulfil, and Grant finally came West to 
see what could be done to protect his 
interests. He called on Mr. Yoe while 
in Chicago, and was advised by him 
to start another store in Galena,which 
he did soon afterward. It was the 
opening of this establishment in Ga- 
lena which brought General-—-then 
Captain—Grant to Illinois; of which 
State he became a citizen, and from 
which he went forth to win renown 
as the greatest of American generals. 
In 1£857,0n account of impaired 
health Mr. Yoe sold his store and 
with his wife went to Europe, where 
he remained until the summer of 
1858, when he returned to Chicago. 
Having been eminently successful in 
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his business career, there was no 
occasion for him to again engage in 
merchandising, and his later life has 
been devoted mainly to looking after 
his private fortune and investments. 
He has always however, taken an 
active interest in the conduct and 
management of several important 
corporations with which he _ has 
been identified. For thirty-three 
years he was a director of the 
Chicago Gas light and Coke Com- 
pany. He was one of the original 
stockholders of the Merchants Loan 


and Trust Company, of which 
he is now vice-president. In this 
connection it is interesting to 


note that the site of the bank build- 
ing, in which Mr. Yoe can still be 
found daily during business hours, — 
is the site occupied by his first resi- 
dence in Chicago in the early “ for- 
ties.” He was one of the incorpora- 
tors and a director of the Chicago 
Dock Company, and took charge per- 
sonally of the work of construction. 
Under his supervision work was be- 
gun on this enterprise in the month 
of August, 1861, and by December of 
the same year the company was 
receiving storage on goods. Mr. 
Yoe managed the business of the 
company two years, declining a re- 
election as director, resigning the 
position of secretary and treasurer, 
and selling out his interests at the 
end of that time. 

The first house built in the block 
just north of Hubbard 
Wabash avenue — now in 


court, on 


the heart 
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of the city — was built by Mr. Yoe on 
land which cost him $12.50 per front 
foot The first hard coal burned in 
a private residence in the city was 
burned in his house at the corner of 
Washington and Dearborn streets. 
Always recognized as one of the 
eminently successful business men of 
Chicago, a man of sterling integrity, 
of keen perceptions and first-class 
executive ability, Mr. Yoe has long 
been one of the most conspicuous of 
the business men —the real builders 
of the city of Chicago. A whig in 
early life, and a republican since that 
time, he has been pronounced in his 
political views, but has had no taste 
for figuring in public affairs. The 


most important public service of his 
life was rendered during the war, 


when he served as a member of the 
Union Defense Committee of Chi- 
cago. This historic committee, the 
importance of whose work can never 
be fully estimated, was divided into 
three sub-committees, of one of which 
Mr. Yoe was chairman. Acting in 
this capacity he rendered important 
and valuable services, not only to the 
city of Chicago and the state of IIli- 
nois, but to the country at large. 

In the earlier years of his residence 
in Chicago he was much interested 
in building up the fire department 
of the city, aiding in various ways to 
secure the best and most efficient 


service. He aided in the formation 
of the Fireman’s Benevolent Associa- 
tion, serving first as vice-president, 
and later as president of the organi- 
zation, and in every way possible 
sought to build up and strengthen 
the organization. 

As president of the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum of Chicago for one 
year, he laid the foundation for the 
subsequent prosperity of that institu- 
tion by skilful and judicious finan- 
ciering, and all enterprises with 
which he has been identified, whether 
public or private, seem to have prof- 
ited by his careful and correct busi- 
ness methods. 

Mr. Yoe’s first wife—who was Miss 
Amanda Green of Rockland County, 
New York, and to whom he was mar- 
ried in 1837—died in Macoupin 
county in 1842, and in 1845 he 
married Miss Katharine A. Gurnee, 
who became a resident of Chicago 
some time prior to 1840. 

Mr. L.G.Yoe, now prominent among 
the merchants of Chicago, and Mrs. 
Freeman, the wife of Rev. Dr. Free- 
man, pastor of the Central Presbyte- 
rian Church of Denver, Col., are the 
only children of Mr. and Mrs. Yoe. 
Their church affiliations have always 
been with the Presbyterian Church, 
of which they have been active and 
influential members. 


. 
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SAMUEL HARKNESS MC’CREA. 


In 1831 there arrived in America, 
William McCrea and his wife Abigal 
(Harkness) McCrea, representatives of 
that sturdy race, the Scotch Irish, 
which has contributed so much to the 
thrift, the industry, and the prosper- 
ity of this country. William McCrea 
was the son of Scotch parents, who 
emigrated to the north of Ireland 
during the era of religious persecu- 
tions. He was born in Londonderry 


in 1796, and his wife was a native of 
the County Tyrone, where she was 


born in 1799. Arrived in the United 
States the young people settled at 
Goshen, New York State, where their 
son, Samuel Harkness McCrea, was 
born August 16th, 1826. One of a 
family of ten children, Samuel H. 
McCrea, did not inherit a sufficient 
patrimony to enable him to start in 
the race of life with flattering pros- 
pects of building up a large fortune, 
but he did inherit industry, integrity, 
and that indomitable energy so charac- 
teristic of the men who have played 
the most conspicuous parts in the 
advancements of western civilization. 
It was the possession of these quali- 
ties which gave him his start in life, 
which brought to him the successes 
of later years and which made him a 


prominent figure in a great city, 
where men of ordinary calibre and 
ordinary ability pursue their avoca- 
tions year in and year out without 
filling any place in the public mind. 

Occupied much of the time during 
the years of his boyhood with tasks 
set him by parents, who believed in 
industrial training, his education was 
only such as he was able to obtain in 
the public schools of Brighton, New 
York, where he spent the greater por- 
tion of his early life. 

But he was enterprising and ambi- 
tious, and within two years after he 
attained his majority he left his na- 
tive state to seek what he looked 
upon as a more promising field for 
the acquisition of afortune. He was 
twenty-three years of age in 1849, 
when news of the: discovery of the 
rich gold fields of California traveled 
eastward to the Atlantic coast, and 
the same year he sailed from New 
York, crossed the Isthmus of Panama, 
and landed safely at San Francisco. 
Arrived in California he cast his for- 
tune with the gold hunters and for 
three years was engaged in mining 
enterprises. He met with fair suc- 
cess and in 1852 concluded to return 
to one of the eastern or middle west- 
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ern states, where he thought his 
means could be more profitably in- 
vested or employed than in Califor- 
nia. He first went to Louisiana, 
where he became interested in the 
construction of a line of railway. 
When this work was completed he 
came to Illinois, where an era of rail- 
road building and public improve- 
ments had set in, and he was not slow 
to perceive that this meant a vast de- 
velopment of the resources and a 
wonderful upbuilding of the com- 
merce of the state. In 1855 he lo- 
cated at Morrison IIl., turning his at- 
tention to railroad building, and 
becoming interested in various large 
and profitable contracts. 

Soon after he engaged in business 


at Morrison, he began giving a con- 
siderable share of his attention to the 


grain trade, and recognizing Chicago 
as the natural gateway through which 
the products of this region should 
pass on their way to the eastern mar- 
ket, he became one of the pioneers in 
shipping grain by railroad to this 
market. He also engaged in the lum- 
ber trade, building up in a compara- 
tively short time a large business, 
yielding handsome profits. 

In 1862 he was attracted to Chica- 
go, by the splendid facilities which it 
offered for engaging in the grain 
trade on an extensive scale, and re- 
moved both his family and his busi- 
ness to this city. Here he soon be- 
came a leading operator on the Board 
of Trade, andone of the most promi- 
nent and influential of its members. 
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In 1867 he was chosen a member of 
the Directory of its board, and was 
identified with it in the same official 
capacity in 1868-69. From the date 
of his becoming a member of this 
great commercial organization, he 
exerted a marked and important in- 
fluence in shaping its policies and 
developing its usefulness. He was 
active in bettering the system of con- 
ducting its operations, in reducing 
abuses of its privileges and powers to 
the minimum, and in promoting re- 
forms of various kinds. Becoming 
first Vice President of the board in 
1869, he was put forward and elected 
to the presidency in 1870, as a repre- 
sentative of the conservative element 
among the traders, and in this capa- 
city he rendered valuable services not 
only to the grain shippers, but to the 
grain producers of the west. During 
his administration the methods of 
handling grain were _ radically 
changed, the whole business of regu- 
lating inspection, storage and ship- 
ment were taken out of the hands of 
the Board of Trade and placed under 
the control of the State. If he did 
not actually originate the movement 
which brought about this reform, Mr. 
McCrea’s whole influence as presi- 
dent of the organization was brought 
to bear in its favor, and he unques- 
tionably did much to inaugurate a 
system which has been most benefi- 
cent in its results, and in its influence 
upon western commerce. His activ- 
ity in this connection added largely 
to his reputation as a_ sagacious, 
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broadminded man of affairs, and con- 
firmed the business men of the city 
in the view that he was entitled to 
high rank among those who have 
contributed to the commercial pros- 
perity of Chicago. A man of close 
observation and broad experience, 
eminently practical in everything, 
and of unimpeachable integrity, he 
was especially qualified for the posi- 
tion which he was called upon to fill 
as chief executive officer of this great 
association of western traders, and 
his duties were discharged with a 
regard for the best interests of the 
public and a fidelity to correct busi- 
ness principles, which won for him 
more than local distinction. 

While engaging most actively in 
commercial pursuits, he took an 
equally active interest in public af- 
fairs, and in securing good govern- 
ment for the city of Chicago and 
Cook county. His political affilia- 
tions were with the Republican party, 
with which he became identified at 
the date of its organization in 1856. 
He was first chosen to fill a political 
office in 1876, when he was elected a 
member of the city council of Chica- 
go. He was at once made chairman 
of the committee on finance upon 
which devolved the important task 
of shaping the financial legislation of 
the city, at a time when its treasury 
was practically empty and the extent 
of its resources a matter of great un- 
certainty. In this emergency Mr. 
McCrea’s genius for financiering en- 
abled him to formulate measures and 
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inaugurate reforms which soon 
brought about a great improvement 
in municipal affairs. As a result of 
the financial policy of which he was 
the chief promoter, the depleted 
treasury was replenished, the various 
departments were supplied with 
funds necessary to their proper con- 
duct, and the city’s credit was fully 
restored. 

In 1877 he was elected county 
treasurer of Cook county by a major- 
ity of 7,000, a fact which attested the 
high appreciation which the public 
had of his financial ability, and the 
extent to which he commanded the 
confidence and admiration of his fel- 
low citizens. The same year that he 
was elected county treasurer Gov. 
Cullom called upon him—without 
his knowledge or solicitation—to as- 
sume another important responsibil- 
ity in the interest of good govern- 
ment, and to further public improve- 
ments in Chicago. At that time the 
public park system of west Chicago 
was just being fairly outlined, and 
extensive improvements were pro- 
jected. The work to be done was of 
the greatest importance and in mak- 
ing his appointments Gov. Cullom 
was careful to select as his appoint- 
ees, men of acknowledged ability and 
irreproachable character. Upon ac- 
cepting this position Mr. McCrea was 
one of those who entered most active- 
ly and heartily into the work of cor- 
recting the abuses which had crept 
into the parks management, and of 
managing all its affairs in strict ac- 
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cordance with approved business 
principles. It is not too much to say 
in this connection that he and his 
associates brought order out of what 
was at least a semi-chaotic condition 
of matters pertaining to the manage- 
ment and improvement of the parks 
of the west division of Chicago, and 
gave to the city the splendid boule- 
vards and other attractions which are 
the pride of its citizens. 

At the end of a two years term of 
service as a member of the Board of 
Park Commissioners, he was reap- 
pointed to the same position in 1879, 
and served in all six years, two years 
of that time as president of the board. 
He resigned in 1883 on account of 
the pressing demands of his private 
business on his time and energies. 

In every capacity in which he fig- 
ured prominently, either as a public 
official or as a private citizen, he was 
recognized as a most useful member 
of the community with which he was 
so long identified. His business as- 
sociates esteemed him, and those who 
knew him in all the walks of life al- 
ways entertained for him the great- 
est respect and the most kindly re- 
gard. One who had known him 
intimately for many years--a_ dis- 
tinguished citizen of a distant state—— 
writing of him after his death, paid 
to the memory of the man, what those 
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who knew him best regard as a just 
and proper tribute, in the following 
language : “Asa friend I have found 
him one of the gentlest, kindest, 
truest. His heart was full of the quick 
and warm response of a generous na- 
ture. * * * The old sought him 
to renew their youth, the children 
sought him as acompanion. * * * 
He madea great success of life, lived 
nobly, achieved grandly and died 
bravely.” 

A year after he located and began 
business in the state of Illinois, in 
1856, he was married to Miss Cora- 
line J. Johnson, whose home at the 
date of her marriage was in Cook 
county, but whose earlier home had 
been in New York State. The first 
few years of their married life they 
lived at Morrison, but Chicago be- 
came their permanent home in 1863. 

Willey S., Charles M., and Samuel 
Harkness McCrea Jr., three of their 
four sons, have grown up and are 
still living in Chicago. One son, 
Daniel Q. McCrea, died in early 
childhood. 

The death of Mr. McCrea, an event 
which brought profound grief and 
unfeigned sorrow to a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances, occurred 
at his home in Chicago, March 12, 
1891. 

Howarp Louis Conarp. 
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In 1889, the monument on Plymouth Rock 
was unveiled. Immediately, Mr. S. R. 
Thayer, Minister Plenipotentiary to Hol- 
land from the United States, suggested to 
Secretary Blaine the propriety of moving in 
the matter of acorresponding, though more 
modest memorial at Delfshaven, whence the 
Pilgrims started in the Speedwell on the jour- 
ney that ended in the Mayflower on Ply- 
mouth Rock. Mr. Blaine sent a copy of the 
despatch to the proper societies in New Eng- 
land and the Congregational Club of Boston, 
with admirable timeliness adopted the follow- 
preamble: 

‘* Adopted at the regular meeting of the 
Congregational Club of Boston, Mass., Mon- 
day, February 24, 1890. 

WHEREAS; Remembering the hospitality of 
the free republic of Holland so generously 
bestowed upon the Pilgrims, who, after 
twelve years residence in Amsterdam and 
Leyden, sailed from Delfshaven on a voyage 
which was completed at Plymouth Rock, it 
is fitting that we, members of the Congrega- 
tional Clubs throughout the United States, 
should unite in grateful recognition of Dutch 
hospitality, and at Delfshaven raise some 
durable token of our appreciation of both 
hosts and guests, calling upon all Ameri- 
cans who honor alike the principles and the 
founders of the two republics to join in theen- 


terprise.” Completing this action a committee 
was appointed to collect funds, and the emi- 
nent historian, Dr. Wm. Elliot Griffis was 
made its chairman. 


At once however, and on the other hand, a 
strong antagonism to the scheme developed 
itself in New England itself, led by no less a 
person than the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter 
of the Congregationalist. He died soon after, 
but the echo (a feeble one) of his opposing 
arguments was heard in one or two places 
in Connecticut. In seeking to discourage 
the enterprise, Dr. Dexter and his followers 
tried to prove that the hospitality and 
asylum afforded to Pilgrims and Puritans in 
Holland for more than twelve years, was ‘‘a 
fiction in the face of history;” that Holland’s 
being ‘‘a free republic” was all a farce; and 
more of such astonishing, gratuitous and 
singularly unhappy reflections ona nation to 
whom the Pilgrims owed so much, and them- 
selves so cheerfully felt and acknowledged 
the obligation. 


For many months no serious effort to re- 
fute these attacks were made on the oppo- 
siteside. But meantime, Dr. Griffis went to 
Holland andto England, engaging in special 
researches there, and fortified by his prepara- 
tion, wrote a paper on the Influence of 
the Netherlands in the Making of the English 
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Commonwealth and the American Republic. 
He takes up all the small and unworthy ob- 
jections made by his opponent, and de- 
molishes them one byone; but besides and 
around this process of demolition, he builds 
up a noble argument, appealing to all real 
scholars, for the influence which Holland 
and her institutions has exertedupon our 
own Republic. Those whowill best appre- 
ciate how true and well founded this argu- 
ment is, are they who havegiven the most 
special study to this very subject. Dr. 
Griffis puts the case very strongly for Holland. 
Indeed, we fear it will appearso strong to 
the general reader as to awaken the sus- 
picion that it is overdrawn: that the influence 
of Holland is unduly exaggerated and that of 
England unduly minimized. 


Yet the instances and institutions advanced 
are really what they are represented to be. 
And such as they are, and flourishing upon 
our soil, they were emphatically foreign to 
England, out of whichthe Pilgrims and 
Puritans came; while they were perfectly 
‘patent and daily to be observed in the Repub- 
lic across the North Sea. There the New Eng- 
land fathers actually saw them. Now from 
this circumstance there is only one conclu- 
sion; things cannot be derived from a region 
where they donot exist. England could not 
give or suggest what she did not herself 
have. If those very things however, were 
possessed by Holland, why deny to this 
country the origin of them, as regards their 
reproduction in America? With our utmost 
endeavor to be just and impartial, and with 
a sincere disinclination to believe what Dr. 
Griffis writes, we are afraid there is too much 
truth in the following sentences from his 
paper. ‘‘Thehistory of the United States 
has not yet been written except by New 
England historians, who have a tendency to 
forget, or do not like to know, what New 
York, Pennsylvania and Virginia have done. 
They say we are an English nation, and 
they attempt to derive our _ institutions 


from England, notwithstanding that our in- 
stitutions which are most truly American 
were never in England. The story of Hol- 
land’s direct influence on the English speaking 
world is an omitted chapter.” 


While the Americas are celebrating the 
fourth centennial anniversary of Columbus’ 
discovery by a World’s Fair at Chicago, it is 
quite appropriate that the European nation, 
which launched the Columbus project and 
furnished the great majority of early explor- 
ers in America, should commemorate the 
same event. This the Spanish Government 
has undertaken to do by organizing 2 His- 
torical International Exhibition, to be held 
at Madrid, from September 12th, to Decem- 
ber 31st of next year. 


The theme of the exhibit will be (1) the 
state of geographical knowledge, and the 
achievements of explorers down to Colum- 
bus’ time, (2) the history, customs and con- 
ditions of the aborigines of North, South and 
Central America down to the advent of the 
European explorers, and (3) the history of 
the colonization and development of the 
Americas down to 1750. The first part of 
this theme Spain will be able very completely 
to illustrate from her own archives, which 
constitute a rich storehouse of old maps and 
charts, and geographical and _ historical 
works. But for an adequate exhibit along 
the two other lines she must depend mainly 
upon the generosity of American institu- 
tions and individuals in lending from their 
collections. Happily,the Exhibition Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Spanish minister at 
Washington, have met with good success at 
Philadelphia, where their first efforts have 
been made, and we learn that the University 
of Pennsylvania alone has arranged to fur- 
nish 4,000 articles, including MSS., charts 
and specimens of implements, weapons, 
ornaments and clothing of various Indian 
tribes. 
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- Fhe next visits of the commissioners will 
be to Boston and New York, and other cities 
and institutions will be invited to loan some 
of their treasures. It is to be hoped that 
the response will be liberal. This is the first 
instance of a European nation calling upon 
us in such a capacity, and Spain’s request is 
a compliment to our institutions. The in- 
tended exhibition is not to be in any sense a 
rival of our World’s Fair. The commission- 
ers declare that every article loaned will be 
returned to this country in time to be exhib- 
ited at Chicago, if desired. Doubtless Spain 
also would reciprocate our generosity by a 
loan of her treasures for our Exposition. 
At any rate, the Madrid Exhibition, with its 
American-Historical theme, especially con- 
cerns us, and it offers a rare opportunity to 
convey to European minds some idea of the 
dignity which American historical research 
has attained. Such of our institutions as 
liberally respond will also reap an indi- 
vidual benefit by thus introducing them- 
selves in a manner to command the respect 
and arouse the interest of the Old Werld. 


In connection with the discussion of the 
historic name of our country, a correspon- 
dent sends the following extract from Peter 
Heylin’s ‘‘Chorography and Historic of 
America” published in London about 1663. 
“* America, the fourth and last part of the 
world is called by some, and that most aptly 
the New World--New for the late discovery, 
and World for the greatness ofit. The most 
usual and yet somewhat the most improper 
name is that of America, because Americus 
Vespuscius, a Florentine adventurer, dis- 
covered a great part of the continent of it. 
But since the first light he had to find out 
those parts came from the directions and ex- 
ample of Columbus, who first led the way, 
and that Sebastian Cabot touched at many 
places which Americus Vespuscius never 
‘saw; it might as properly have teen called 

Columbana, Sebastiana, or Cabotia. The 
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most improper name of all and yet not much 
less used than that of America, is the West 
Indies; west in regard to the western situa- 
tion of it from these partsof Europe, and 
Indies either as mistook for some part of 
Indiaat the first discovery or else because 
the seamen use to callall countries, if remote 
and rich, by the name of India.” 


Our correspondent comments as follows: 
Now that we are just on the eve of celebrat- 
ing what we regard as the remarkable fore- 
sight of Columbus, we cannot justify the 
truth of history more effectually than to bring 
out all which appears on the surface respect- 
ing the parties who may be entitled to the 
credit of this great discovery or whose name 
will be most appropriate to apply to this 
great hemisphere. Few nations have held to 
a single unchanged name as long as Rome. 
Change appears everywhere and there are 
circumstances which impel these changes. 
The wiping! out of many little kingdoms 
and princedoms on the continent of Europe 
has made one Empire of Germany, and when 
this northern half of the western hemisphere 
shall‘come under one government it will no 
doubt fall in line with other nations and be 
known by a single euphonious and expres- 
sivename. Until then we will be compelled 
to content ourselves with being citizens of 
the United States of America, and proud of 
it at that ! 


The Thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society recently 
held in Madison was a memorable one, be 
cause it was, in part, in commemoration of 
Dr. Lyman Copeland Draper whose loss is so 
greatly felt by that organization—as well as 
by all those interested in historical studies. 

The society is one of the most vigorous of 
the State Societies, and the sources of much 
of this vigor and its results in historical work 
—pre-eminently in the gathering of the 
choicest historical material—are not far to 
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seek whenitis remembered how long the 
Society has had the advantage of the histori- 
cal scholarship, the enthusiasm and the 
cause-devotion of Dr. Draper. 

The President, John Johnston of Milwau- 
kee, made a touching allusion to Dr. Draper 
saying, ‘‘that he lived for this society and 
did not forget it in the hour of death, and 
has set an example to wealthier men in his 
benefactions.” 

A memorial address was delivered by the 
Secretary, Mr. R. B. Thwaites, giving an 
elaborate and singularly appreciative ac- 
count of Dr. Draper’s work and his services 
to the Society. ‘‘He was” says Secretary 
Thwaites, ‘‘ perhaps the most successful of 
all collectors of material for American 
border history, and it will ever remain a 
great regret to historical students that he 
was prevented from giving to the world that 
important series of biographies for which he 
so eagerly planned half a century ago.” 


The address characterizes him as some- 
what of a recluse, a gentle scholar, of noble 
purpose, and wondrous zeal and self-denial in 
his chosen work. 


The growth of the system of *‘ University 
Extension,” as it is called,is of great interest. 
A call for a National Conference has been 
issued to meet in Philadelphia on the last 
three days of December. ‘‘ Representa- 
tives,” says this call ‘* will attend this Con- 
ference from all the leading colleges and 
universities of the United States and Canada, 
and delegates will be present from abroad. 
An opportunity will be given for the fullest 
acquaintance with this system of teaching, 
and discussions will be held on interesting 
points in connection with its development in 
America.” The development and progress 
of all effort along educational lines is of pro- 
found significance to any one who studies 
history from its deepest side. 
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THE CRrIrICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HIsTORY. 
1783-1789. By John Fiske. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Boston, 1891. [Eighth Edi- 
tion. | 
When the War of the Revolution was over, 

the real struggle for national existence in 

our Republic began. It may not have ap- 
peared so to contemporaries, for Paine, as 
quoted by Prof. Fiske, congratulated himself 
and his age, that the trying of their souls 
was past in 1783. But it is perfectly patent 
to the student of history to-day, that if our 

Ship of State had not been under the guid- 

ance of the very highest intellectual abilities, 

combined with the purest and noblest moral 
integrity, it would have gone to utter wreck 
within a very few years after the peace of 

1783. Therefore Prof. Fiske has seized 

upon this period to read us some instructive 


lessons in State-craft, in political wisdom, in 
the power and utility of republican institu- 
tions. 

He conducts us at first to Europe, and 
gives us a clear, concise view of the diplo- 
matic fencing that was done there, in which 
our plain Yankee citizens bore such an 
admirable part. It was French cunning, 
sharpened by centuries of practice, against 
straightforward, keensighted, perfectly hon- 
est and patriotic Yankee shrewdness. 
France's hollow support of a republican 
revolt, for the real object of humiliating 
Engkand instead of advancing popular lib- 
erty, comes strongly into the foreground. 
But we get too a picture of English ministe- 
rial sympathies and antipathies with refer- 
ence to our struggle. There always was a 
friendly England and a hostile England as 
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regards the American Republic. After this 
prologue the curtain rises upon America and 
we behold the integral parts of the future 
great nation in their separate—too separate 
—individuality. Yet each by itself is a pic- 
ture worth studying; and we are led to ac- 
knowledge step by step, the correctness of 
our author’s view, that our revolution was 
perhaps of all revolutions the most conserva- 
tive. The colonial government-forms glided 
by slight changes into the State-forms. But we 
become painfully aware, too, that these were 
thirteen States—much more than one nation, 
This painful fact, however, is the one to be 
emphasized if we are to understand the criti- 
calness of this period, and the marvel and 
happiness of our escape from it. Hence, the 
next chapter shows how unsatisfactory the 
union between those thirteen States was, 
and how feeble the government depending 


upon this precarious league. The picture 


grows darker and the conclusion becomes 
more and more inevitable, that the liberated 


colonies were ‘‘drifting into anarchy.” 
Nothing is sadder to contemplate than the 
friction between the States, the rivalries and 
hostilities, the acts of oppression of the more 
powerful ones against the weaker, and what 
is worse, there are to be seen insurrections 
of the people of certain States against their 
own authorities. In the face of all this, Con- 
gress stands helpless, and seems to grow 
weaker as the situation grows more des- 
perate. But now our author makes us 
look upon some glimmerings of light in 
the midst of chaos and darkness. The 
controversies and threatened anarchy were 
the result of selfishness, sectionalism, nar- 
row trade-policies. It is refreshing to note 
therefore that a few clear spirits could 
rise above these mean and _ short-sighted 
principles, and feel magnanimously and 
act in accord therewith. The true, bot- 
tom principles of christianity had to come 
into operation before our Republic could 
be; before a mere straggling, perpetually 
disintegrating confederacy could be trans- 
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formed into a Federal Union, a nation of 
States, inseparable and invincible. ‘‘To. 
love one’s neighbor as one’s self;” ‘‘to do 
unto others as we would have others do unto 
us;” these were the foundation stones of 
Prof. Fiske indi- 
cates how these principles began to act, and 
to resolve order out of chaos. He shows 
that the idea of national sovereignty gained 
force (if not being) from the concrete fact of 
national territory. ‘‘The creation of a na- 
tional domain laid the corner-stone of our 
Federal Union.” But in securing this terri- 
tory various States had to make sacrifices 
for the common weal: ‘‘ New York set the 
praiseworthy example.” It was indeed only 
the yielding up of a claim. But even that 
was much in those days. Virginia, how- 
ever, ‘‘ gave up a magnificent and princely 
territory of which she was actually in pos- 
session;” of a people among whom such acts 
were possible greater things were to be .ex- 
pected, and hence the great structure of our 
Union finally arose. Prof. Fiske quotes Mr. 
Gladstone, who characterizes the American 
constitution as ‘‘the most wonderful work 
ever struck off ata given time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” The chapter which 
describes the actual work of preparing the 
constitution in convention, and that on 
‘*Crowning the Work,” when it had to be 
laboriously commended and adopted by 
State after State, deserve our most careful 
study. The selfishness and sectionalism are 
still strong and mean: we need to see how 
mean and destructive these were. But the 
splendid monument of patriotic unselfish- 
ness—exemplifying the Golden Rule in State- 
craft—rose high and inspiring ; and it finally 
conquered the day, and when Washington 
was inaugurated on April 30th, 1789, the 
‘*Critical Period” was over, and the career 
of the United States began. 


our national constitution. 


MAKERS OF AMERICA SERIES. 
1. Thomas Hooker, Preacher, Founder, 
Democrat: by George Leon Walker. 
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2. General Houston, 1793-1863, by Henry 
Bruce. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, 1891. 


Connecticut was an outgrowth of the 
Massachusetts Bay colony—the exodus of a 
body of men and women who felt oppressed 
by a certain lack of liberty of thought and 
of action. They braved the hardship and 
perils of a journey through the wilderness in 
order to breathe a freer air in settlements of 
their own. The region of the Connecticut 
had been pictured forth in attractive colors ; 
and the slight matter of a prior right of the 
Dutch, both by discovery and purchase, did 
not weigh much with people whose chief use 
of christianity lay in the extraction of aus- 
tere doctrines ; with which austerity of life 
and a fixed purpose to have their own way 
in Church and State accorded well, but which 
could take no time to balance nicely what 
was just and right to neighbors of a different 
nation and a different Church-polity. Hol- 
land was useful as an asylum from the per- 
secution of King and Prelates in England. 
But in the free wilderness such obligation 
was easily forgotten. 


On the Connecticut the new colonists set- 
tled, and there, under the guidance of Hooker, 
Connecticut colony established the earliest 
and most democratic institution in this coun- 
try. It was the first to possess a written 
constitution. It went far ahead of Winthrop 
and Massachusetts in trusting the people. 
Recognizing this feature of our development 
into a Republic, Hooker was the forerunner 
of Thomas Jefferson, while Winthrop’s affin- 
ity is more with Hamilton. Yet as both Jef- 
ferson and Hamilton, Anti-Federalist and 
Federalist, have contributed to make us 
what we are, these earlier foundations need 
to be carefully studied, and Hooker, as one 
of the ‘‘ Makers of America,” must be stud- 
ied to appreciate all the labor that lies at the 
foundation of our political existence. 

In one sermon in particular, Hooker gave 
forth his democratic principles clearly and 
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succinctly. It was preached by Mr. Hooker 
at an adjourned session of the General Court 
of April, 1638, as it was about to proceed to 
form the first Constitution. Only the brief 
or skeleton from which the discourse was 
preached is left. But even here we can read 
such sentences as these: ‘‘ the foundation of 
authority is laid, firstly, in the free consent 
of the people.” Again: ‘‘ By a free choice, 
the héarts of the people will be more inclined 
to love the persons chosen, and more ready 
to yield obedience.” The author in com- 
menting on these words well says: ‘‘Can 
any one read those clear definitions of the 
source, the limitations, and the warrant of 
all authority in human government, and not 
recognize the formulation of a new principle 
in political science?” 

The literary work of this volume is to be 
commended—as might be expected when 
editors are selected with such care,but we are 
concerned with books chiefly in their histori- 
cal bearings. And itis because it is so full of 
instruction to the student of American his- 
tory that we call attention to it. 

Mr. Bruce brings into small compass the 
romantic story of the typical Western hero, 
Gen. Houston, who guided Texas to inde- 
pendence, steered her clear of threatened 
shipwreck during her brief career as a re- 
public, and finally brought her safe into har- 
bor as a State of the Union in 1845. The 
author’s reasons for brevity in the treatment 
of his theme are set forth in this bit of phil- 
osophy in his introduction : ‘‘The true secret 
of wearying one’s readers,” says Voltaire, 
‘‘is to try to tell him everything.” In other 
words, ‘‘An exhaustive work is sure to be 
exhausting.” Mr. Bruce certainly hasavoided 
this error; yet as he hurries us from scene to 
scene in his dramatic narrative we feel that 
we are in the hands of a competent judge of 
what is relevant and essential to a just esti- 
mate. of the work and character of Gen. 
Houston, and we are grateful to escape the 
harrowing ordeal which our author claims 
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to have endured in this complaint: ‘‘I do 
not think that in all my previous years I 
have read the amount of bad literature that 
I have been obliged to go through in the 
preparation of this volume.” But from this 
dubious source Mr. Bruce has constructed a 
series of vivid and interesting pictures, in 
which he presents Houston as a young eccen- 
tric leaving his home, with a treasured copy 
of Pope’s translation of the Iliad, to take 
up his abode in the wigwam of a friendly 
Indian; as a young enthusiast joining Jack- 
son’s expedition against the Creek Indians 
and becoming a hero, desperately wounded 
at the battle of Tohopeka ; and in a brilliant 
career as lawyer, Congressman, and Gover- 
nor of Tennessee, until his sudden separa- 
tion from his wife, three months after their 
marriage, causes the collapse of his popular- 
ity, and is followed by his resignation of the 
governorship, and retirement from civiliza- 
tion to another friendly wigwam in Arkansas. 
The mystery of this sad affair remains un- 
solved, although Mr. Bruce gives us three 
different accounts of it to choose from. 
Then follow the eventful years wherein Gen. 
Houston is identified with the history of 
Texas. He appears, successively, as her 
deliverer from Mexican bondage, as Presi- 
dent of the new Republic for two terms, as 
United States Senator from Texas for three 
terms, after she has become a State, and 
finally as her Governor. We seldom 
anything finer than Houston’s generosity in 
sparing the life of Gen. Santa Anna, and his 
determination to keep faith with him when 
fidelity meant the loss of his own popularity. 
Equally grand, and more pathetic, was his 
deposal in 1861 from the governorship of the 


read 
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Texas he had done so much to create, 
because he would not consent to her alliance 
with what he styled ‘‘the portentious con- 
federacy that is forming around Jefferson 
Davis.” In spite of Houston’s participation 
in a wretched duel or two, as our author 
frankly admits, we finish the book with the 
impression that the hero of San Jacinto was 
Bruce con- 


a most remarkable man. Mr. 
fesses, in his closing paragraph: ‘‘I have 
been living with the memory of Houston for 
some months past, and I have found it im-_ 
possible not to become attached to him.” 


We have received the following pamphlets: 

1. Constitutional Development of Japan, 
1853-1881. 

2. Character and Influence of the Indian 
Trade in Wisconsin by Fred. J. Turner. 

The John Hopkins Press. 

The latter is a study of the Trading Post as 
an institution. Its scope, and the character 
of its historical interest is clearly shown in 
the opening sentence. ‘‘The Trading Post is 
an old and influentialinstitution. Established 
in the midst of an undeveloped society by 
amore advanced people, itis a centre not 
only of new economic influence, but also of 
all the transforming forces that accompany 
the intercourse of a higher with a lower civil- 
ization.” 

3. The Iowa Historical Record for October. 

4. The Dedham Historical Register for Oc- 
tober. The latter is a very artistic publica- 
tion, and this number has for a frontispiece 
a beautiful heliotype of the fireplace in the 
library of the Historical Society. 

5. ‘‘ University Extension ” for October. 
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NOTES FROM THE HISTORICAL SOCIETIES. 


The Historical Society of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles, held its regular monthly 
meeting December 7. C. P. Dorland read a 
paper on “ Mission Rule in the Days of the 
Padres,” which gave an interesting account 
of lifein the missions during the rule of the 
padres. The president, G. B. Griffin, re- 
ported that the society’s publication of the 
translation of Viscaina’s letters and other 
original historical matter would soon be 
issued. 


The annual meeting of the New Haven 
Colony Society, Conn., was held on Novem- 
ber 30. Prof. S. E. Baldwin was elected 
president, and Thos. R. Trowbridge, secre- 
tary. Chas. J. Hoadly of Hartford, read a 
paper on ‘‘The Warwick Patent.” Mr. 
Hoadly is the editor of the series of our 
“Colonial Record,” and is probably the 
most widely informed student in all that 
pertains tothe early history of Connecticut. 


The Delaware Historical Society held its 
annual meeting at Wilmington, on December 
21. The Hon. L.E. Wales was _ elected 
president, Dr. L. P. Bush, secretary, and 
Rev. P. B. Cabell, historiographer. 

Mrs. Chas. J. Du Point presented the So- 
ciety with some valuable documents, includ- 
ing letters of Franklinand Lord Baltimore. 


The Filson Club of Louisville, Ky., which 
seems to be a very vigorous historical organi- 
zation, has just been made an incorporated 
company. It is the ultimate intention to col- 
lect, maintain and preserve a library and 
museum with suitable buildings and grounds. 


The fall meeting of the Maine Historical 
Society, Portland, was held December 17. 
The papers read were a memoir of William 


M. Sargent, by Dr. Charles 'E. Banks; 
memoir of Edward H. Elwell, by Samuel T. 
Pickard; biographical sketch of Joseph 
Dane of York county by Edward P. Burn- 
ham; alsoa paper upon the Dukedom of 
Sagadahoc, by Parker M. Reed of Bath. 
Mr. Joseph Williamson gave an account of 
the manuscript left by the late Judge Wil- 
liamson, and read some biographical sketches 
of early Maine ministers. 146 of these 
sketches were found among the Williamson 
papers. An interesting paper On the historic 


Graves and Cilley duel was read, prepared 
by Hon. Horatio King of Washington, D. C. 


The Dedham Historical Society, Mass., 
held its regular monthly meeting on De- 
cember 2. A paper was read by Fred J. 
Stimson, Esq., on ‘‘The Law for Indian.” 

The Massachusetts Historical Society held 
its regular meeting on December 10, at 
which among other interesting things Rev. 
Dr. Paige presented, in behalf of the author, 
‘‘Biographical Notes of Dr. Matthew Sut- 
cliffe, Dean of Exeter, 1588-1629, by Francis 
B. Troup,” and also gave some facts supple- 
mental to his remarks at the last meeting, 
showing that John Wheeler of Hardwick, one 
of the leaders of the Shay rebellion, received 
military promotion after he had been con- 
victed of treason and sentenced to death. 


The Minnesota Historical Society at its 
meeting on December 14, listened to a paper 
by Hon. R.J. Baldwin of Minneapolis on 
the causes which led to the disruption of 
the Minnesota Constitutional Convention in 


1857. 


The annual meeting of the New Brunswick 
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Historical Club,N. J., was held on December 
17. Dr.D. D. Demarest was elected presi- 
dent and Dr. Austin Scott, corresponding 
secretary. 

A paper was read by Dr. E. L. Stevenson 
entitled ‘‘Jefferson and Morris in France 
during the first years of the Revolution.” 


The Salem County Historical Society, N. 
Wil- 
was elected president and 
Charles Mecum, corresponding secretary. 


J., has just held its annual meeting. 
liam Patterson 


An Oregon State Historical Society is evi- 
dently soon to be an accomplished fact. A 
meeting was held in Portland on December 
4, and committees were appointed to prepare 
a plan of permanent organization to be per- 
fected in January. 

This is the newest recruit to the constantly 
growing number of Historical Societies. 


The Rhode Island Society, 
Providence, held a large and_ interesting 
meeting on December 16, at which Henry 


Historical 


C. Dorr read a paper on Roger Williams and 
William Harris—or the controversey be- 
tween proprietors and freeholders of Provi- 
dence Colony. 


The Tennessee Historical Society, Nash- 
ville, ata meeting held on December 4, taking 
action ona resolution offered by Judge Lea, 
appointed a committee to act in conjunction 
with a committee from the Commercial Club, 
to induce the several counties to make ap- 
propriations to enable the Society to prepare 
its proposed Historical and Archaeological 
Exhibit at the World’s Fair. 


The Virginia Historical Society, Hon. Wil- 
liam Wirt_Henry, president, held a general 
meeting in Richmond, December 20 and 21. 


The Society has made a new departure in 
these general meetings by the reading of 
papers carefully prepared, and will without 
doubt create and maintain a new interest in 


historical matters. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


There was a varied programme to which 
we shall refer later. 

The Wisconsin State Historical Society, 
(Madison) in the annual report of its secre- 
tary, Mr. Thwaites, gives some exceedingly 
interesting information. Among the notable 
gifts of the year were: 

1. The Draper Library of some 3,000 books 
and 20,000 pages of manuscript, chiefly 
bearing on the history of the Western 
berder from 1742 to 1815. 

2. A gift from President Johnson of a col- 
lection of choice works selected by the secre- 
tary in Europe during the past summer. 

The report indicates that a vigorous effort 
will be made for a legislative grant to prop- 
erly house the Society collections which are 
now of such exceeding interest. 

It is also of interest to note that the soci- 
ety took up the question of the proposed 
exhibit of the society at the world’s fair. It 
was shown that much can be done in this di- 
rection, but that a location in some central 
building, alongside of similar historical and 
archeological exhibits from other States, 
would be more advantageous both to the 
public and to the society, then being housed 
in the State building which would probably 
be visited by few persons not directly inter- 
ested in Wisconsin affairs. (See also Editor- 
ial Notes.) 

The American Historical Association will 
hold its eighth annual meeting at Washing- 
ton, December 29 to 31. There will be five 
sessions, and many distinguished scholars 
will be present. The stimulus given to his- 
torical research by the approaching celebra- 
tion of the discovery of America is well at- 
tested by the fact that one session is given 
up to papers on the various phases of this 
discovery—Columbian and pre-Columbian. 
It is noteworthy that two of the papers to be 
read are by womer—Mrs. Lee C. Harty of 
New York and Mrs. Mary Parker Follett of 

Cuircy, Mass. 
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